IRELAND: TO-DAY AND 
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This is the victory that overcometh the world, our faith. Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God?—I St. John v. 4, 5. 


F some aged fisherman, bent with years, were to come to 
| « city of Dublin to end his days, and if he were to say 

to those who cared for him that he possessed the secret 
for the conquest of the world, men who heard him might be 
amused, they might humour the old man in his rambling, but 
they could scarcely be expected to take him seriously. If, in 
this humouring of him, they were to ask him how much 
money he would need for the conquest, how many armies, 
what nations he would seek for his allies; and if he were to 
reply that he would ask for not a penny, that he had no use 
for soldiers, that nations were of no account to him, his 
hearers might laugh at this old man’s delusions, and pity 
him who lived in a world of his own imagining. But if when 
the laughter was over, this old man were in his turn to ask 
questions ; if he were to ask who is the best known Dublin 
man in the world to-day, no doubt they would argue, one for 
one, and another for another, and if he were to suggest to 
them one, a common working man and little more than a 
beggar, who not many years ago frequented this church, and 
whose name is known already in the furthest parts of the 
earth, perhaps his words would show them that his dreams 
were more true than they had thought. If he were to urge 
his argument, and were to ask who is the best known Irish 
woman of our generation, probably his hearers would say 
nothing ; but if he were to speak of a certain little child, who 
died in Cork some twenty-five years ago, at the age of four 
years and five months, yet who is honoured by thousands 
who do not so much as know the name of any other Irish 
woman of our time, perhaps he might set them dreaming 
dreams not unlike his own. If he were to go further still, 
and were to ask what is the name most widely known through- 
out the world to-day, perhaps his hearers would of themselves 


* Being the amplification of a sermon preached at the Centenary of St. Francis 
Xavier's Church, Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin, May 8, 1932. 
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recall that of a child, a young woman who died not forty years 
ago at the age of barely twenty-four, who lived her life hidden 
away in a convent, yet who is known to millions and millions 
to whom no other name in Europe is of any great account. 
And as his hearers looked at him in silence, he might say : 
‘*Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God?” 

We put this as a supposition, yet something of the kind, 
once upon a time, actually took place. Ephesus in those days 
was a busy city, the centre of trade, the centre of shipping, 
for all the country round and for many other countries be- 
yond. There came into that city an old man, a fisherman from 
a lakeside in Galilee, there to spend the few years that re- 
mained to him and to die. This old man wrote a letter ; and in 
that letter comes the sentence which we have quoted for our 
text : 

‘This is the victory that overcometh the world, our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ?”’ 

Evidently that old man, in spite of his years, had ambi- 
tions. He was a dreamer of dreams, and one of his dreams 
was the conquest of the world. Nor was he content merely 
with dreaming ; in his youth he had been called ‘‘the Son of 
Thunder,”’ and in his old age he was prepared to state the 
means by which the conquest of the world might be made. 
He did not speak of money, except as something to be given 
away. He said nothing about armies or battles, except those 
that were not human. He made no appeal to nations, 
Roman, Greek, or Barbarian, except as brethren whom he 
loved. Instead he looked at the humble people around him, 
whose chief ambition was to be left to live their lives in peace, 
and he told them that they had, if they chose, the conquest of 
the world in their own hands. And the weapons were three. 
First was their belief in Jesus Christ the Son of God : ‘‘Who 
is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God?’’ Second was the love of God Him- 
self, through this same Jesus Christ His Son: ‘‘Let us there- 
fore love God, because he hath first loved us... By this hath 
the charity of God appeared towards us, because God hath 
sent his only begotten Son into the world that we may live 
by him.’’ And the third, following from the second, was the 
love of men for each other: ‘‘In this we have known the 
charity of God, because he hath laid down his life for us: 
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and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren... He 
that loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how can he love 
God whom he seeth not ?”’ 

Faith, living and active faith, in Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, love, real and devoted, of God who had given that Son 
to the world, love of men for one another, equal to and proof 
of their love for God,—with these three weapons, if these 
three entered into life, John the Apostle foretold the conquest 
of the world. The evidence of the day was hopelessly against 
him when he wrote, yet he never wavered in his prophecy and 
assurance. The riches of the East that flowed through 
Ephesus, the intellect of Greece, listened to in her meeting- 
houses, the might of Rome dominating all, these seemed to 
the men about him to be the conquerors and rulers. On the 
other side believers in Christ were outcast; to confess Christ 
Jesus was to be marked out for death, not for the conquest 
of the world. Yet would he have no retaliation ; his patience 
was never exhausted ; with ceaseless assurance he repeated the 
same doctrine, that faith in Jesus Christ, love of the Father 
of Jesus Christ, love of the brethren of Jesus Christ, even if 
it might be unto death, were the power before which all em- 
pires and kingdoms would fall. 

More than eighteen hundred years have passed since that 
prophecy was made, and we are able to judge for ourselves 
whether or not it has in any way been fulfilled. Three hun- 
dred years after that old man had died, and three hundred 
years is not long in the history of nations, the Empire of 
Rome had already capitulated and surrendered to his child- 
ten. Not acoin had been spent, not a sword had been drawn, 
not an ally had been sought; but the day at last arrived when 
the believers in Jesus Christ came out of their hiding places, 
and the Emperor of Rome acknowledged them his lords. Four 
hundred years more, and not Rome only but the Barbarian 
invader yielded in his turn; the conqueror of Europe asked 
for his crown from the hands of these believers and lovers of 
God and man. Another two hundred years, and the whole 
face of Europe was changed. Come down to our own genera- 
tion and to-day a sixth of the world witnesses to the fulfilment 
of the fisherman’s prophecy ; a sixth of the world has yielded 
to them that believe that Jesus is the Son of God. 

Barely three hundred years after this prophecy was made 
there lived in the North of what is now called Ireland a young 
man, a slave, but a believer in Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
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a lover of God the Father. In the course of time this slave 
won his freedom ; when he was a man of forty-five he came 
back to the country, with no army at his back, no wealth or 
treasure on which he could draw, the authority behind him 
only that of the Pope, who had given him this pagan country 
to conquer. He came, and in less than twenty-five years he 
had made his conquest. Out of a half-savage race he had 
made a civilized nation. From a host of tribes divided one 
against another he had formed one united people. He had 
come ‘0 an island lost in ignorance and darkness; he left it 
a source of light for all the world, as the years immediately 
to follow were to prove. And if we look for the secret of St. 
Patrick, for the means by which his conquest was made, we 
find they were the same, letter for letter, as those proclaimed 
by St. John. St. Patrick came into Ireland with the same 
three weapons in his hand. Faith in Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, love of God for the sake of Jesus Christ, love of one 
another for the sake of God the Father ; these formed the new 
life which St. Patrick gave to the united Irish people. 

Christ with me, Christ before me, 

Christ behind me, Christ within me, 

Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ at my right hand, Christ at my left, 

Christ in the fort, 

Christ in the chariot-seat, 

Christ in the poop. 

Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 

Christ in the mouth of every man who speaks to me, 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me.’ 

We have but to listen to this prayer to recognize the kin- 
ship between Patrick the slave and bishop, and John the 
fisherman and apostle, both of them lovers of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. 

And again with what result for the whole world? For it 
was not only that Ireland was made a nation, and a Christian 
nation, by the coming of St. Patrick; the prophecy of John 
would not have been fulfilled by that conquest alone. ‘This 
is the victory that overcometh the world,’’ he said, and not a 
nation only. Scarcely had the fire been well kindled in Ire- 
land than it spread itself out abroad. To Scotland and Eng- 


‘ This rendering of the prayer of St. Patrick is the one given by Mrs. Concannon 
in her recent admirable study of the saint. 
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land, back into the Empire, to France and Germany and 
Switzerland, the independent missionaries from Ireland 
joined with their brethren from Rome in the conquest of the 
world for the kingdom of Jesus Christ. And for that con- 
quest these missionaries used the same weapons that St. Pat- 
rick had given to them: not wealth, not armies, not power, 
but faith in Jesus Christ, love of God for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, love of men for one another, even of strangers and 
enemies, of men at home and of men far away, because of 
their common brotherhood in the family of God the Father. 
Nor did that movement cease with the age that immediately 
followed St. Patrick ; it has continued till this day. When we 
read the record of the whole world for a thousand years, we 
may well ask whether any nation has so made itself felt upon 
the earth as the Irish people. It has not had wealth to assist 
it; it has always had poverty for its queen. Its story is not 
that of military conquests; no empire has been made, no 
power has been behind it to give it authority. And yet there 
are few places in the march of Christendom in which Ireland 
has not made its mark, and left traces of its passing. Often, 
very often, historians would say that this has been due to 
pressure from outside driving Ireland abroad, cruel, unjust, 
persistent for centuries. But this will not explain it all. An 
ancient Greek writer, to whose generation Ireland was un- 
known, speaks of the Celtic people as living on the banks of 
the Danube, and gives them a character which even to-day 
may be easily recognized ; in the period of Christian history 
these same people had come to the edge of the world and 
could be driven no further. For a thousand years and more 
they have fought for their very existence against the pres- 
sure of invasion, with their backs against the wall. They have 
been despoiled of their possessions, they have been massacred 
in hundreds and thousands, they have been shipped away as 
helots to foreign lands; they have had strangers entrenched 
among them to subdue them, and yet the remnant has sur- 
vived and has preserved itself as a nation. By all the ordinary 
laws of history the Irish people, as a people, should have 
perished long ago. They should have been exterminated, or 
absorbed by the oncoming race, as has been the lot of Scot- 
land, and Wales, and Gaul, and the Spanish Peninsula, and 
Italy, and the Germanies. But they have not; alone among 
the nations, if we except their cousins in the North of Spain, 
they have preserved their identity, against all invaders, they 
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have survived every effort at disintegration. Even famine 
has not starved them out. A hundred years ago the popula- 
tion of Ireland was almost double what it is to-day ; neverthe- 
less the half that has survived is as alive, and virile, and con- 
scious of itself, and brave to heroism, and, let us add, as 
light-hearted, as is any nation on the face of the earth. 

In whatever else we English may take pride, in many 
things we must yield to Ireland. We English are a mixed 
race, Ireland is blue-blooded. We once had an ancestry, but 
now we think of it scarcely any more; the Reformation broke 
the line of our pedigree, and we have settled down to be a 
nation of to-day and little else. Ireland’s memories reach 
far into the past, to the days before England was born. She 
is one still with the Celts of ancient times, and the spirit of 
the past still lives in her, as anyone may see who will ramble 
through her villages, or sit for a while in a cottage on her 
hills, and listen to the voices around him. At a critical 
moment in her history, when she was yet pagan, when she 
was divided against herself, when she might easily have fallen 
a victim to any invader and perished, a man came to her and 
made her one. He gave her a new life, a life by which she 
might resist and overcome every oncomer ; he gave her faith 
in Jesus Christ, and she has kept it, and the keeping of that 
faith is alone the secret of Ireland’s existence and virility 
to-day. 

It is the secret of Ireland, not only at home, but also abroad, 
wherever she has left her mark. We have spoken of the dis- 
persion of the Irish people; it has been due to many causes, 
some from the simple fact that Ireland lies on the edge of the 
world, some not the fault of any man, some which can never 
bring anything but a blush on the brow of the descendants 
of her oppressors. But where the Irish have gone two effects 
may be noted everywhere. Like other peoples the Irish are 
human. They have their strengths and their weaknesses, 
they have succeeded and they have failed. Yet where they 
have failed and where they have succeeded, the causes have 
always been the same. As at home Ireland owes her exist- 
ence, her life, to the faith which St. Patrick gave to her, so 
abroad, wherever the Irish peopie have gone, they have suc- 
ceeded or they have failed according as they have preserved 
or have lost the faith of their forefathers. In the Irish people 
and its history, more, perhaps, than in the case of any other 
Christian people that has been, the prophecy of St. John has 
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been illustrated: ‘‘This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but 
he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ?”’ 

A thousand years after St. Patrick’s time a wounded sol- 
dier lay on his sick-bed. He, too, like St. John and St. Pat- 
rick, had ideas of conquering the world. He lived at a time 
and in surroundings when conquest was the talk of the day ; 
when America newly discovered opened out infinite possi- 
bilities, and when the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope 
made it seem that the world itself had no limit. There were 
great things for great minds to undertake, and the means 
were there for any man who would put his hand to the plough. 
Yet this wounded soldier, when he rose from his bed, though 
his ambitions were greater than before, deliberately laid them 
all aside. Like St. John and St. Patrick he would have no 
money, he discarded his sword, he refused the patronage 
even of his brother. If St. John began as a fisherman, and 
St. Patrick as a slave, he would begin as a beggar; he would 
not even keep the clothes of a man of rank in which he stood. 
And beginning like them, he made use of the same weapons. 
Faith in Jesus Christ, love of Jesus Christ and His Father, 
love of all men for their sakes, ‘‘universal love,’’ as he ex- 
pressly called it,—with those weapons he set out, as they had 
set out, to ‘‘conquer the whole world.’’ With what result 
it is not for me to say ; but if the hatred of enemies is a proof 
of success, then Ignatius Loyola and his followers have 
reason to congratulate themselves that their efforts have not 
been wholly in vain. 

A hundred years ago there came a new life for Ireland. Like 
Jesus Christ in whom she had believed, she had lived, and 
suffered, and died, and now she rose again. At the time and 
since we have been accustomed to call it her Emancipation ; 
now when we look back we can see that it was much more 
than the regaining of political or even religious liberty, it 
was the birth of a new spirit within her. Ireland was then, 
so men thought, of little enough account, a land from which 
valuable soldiers might be drawn and worth humouring for 
that purpose, but otherwise not likely to be of great concern 
in the concert of the nations. About that time there came to 
her the sons of St. Ignatius, and the sons of many others who 
were inspired with the same ideals. Silver and gold they had 
none, but what they had they gave; in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ they bade this crippled nation to rise and walk. 
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They opened schools, they opened churches; and Ireland, 
scarcely knowing herself, again stood upon her own feet. The 
scattered bones were gathered together, a new spirit was 
breathed into them, the name of Ireland began to be known 
throughout the world. Steadily during these hundred years 
the faith of Ireland has returned; steadily she has taken to 
herself once more the weapons learnt from St. John, and be- 
queathed to her by St. Patrick. Faith in Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, love of that Son and of the Father, love and ser- 
vice of one another, because of the Father and the Son,—no 
one can come into Ireland from elsewhere, and study her 
people with sympathy and understanding, and fail to recog- 
nize these three characteristics stamped upon her. They are 
not perfect ; nothing human is perfect ; they are not universal ; 
there is a flaw in every human body ; but of the spirit of Ire- 
land, of the soul of Ireland that speaks in deeds rather than 
in words, there cannot be a doubt. Ireland knows in whom 
she has believed; witness the thousands and thousands, 
but especially the young men and women, who flock of their 
own accord to the altars in daily communion, or to the 
Blessed Sacrament as they near the church door during the 
day. Ireland knows Jesus Christ and loves Him; it loves 
Him and His Father; witness the statue in the street, the 
reverence, affectionate and true and in no way servile, for 
everything sacred, the lavishness with which, out of her 
poverty, she strives to do Him honour. Ireland, for the sake 
of Christ is a land stamped with tokens of the love of man for 
fellow-man : orphanages, homes, schools, hospitals. 

This is the Ireland that has secretly and quietly grown up 
during the past hundred years. This is the true Ireland, con- 
spicuous for faith and love and missionary zeal. There 
is another Ireland, known chiefly to the newspapers and those 
who read them; but it is the Ireland of a section only, of a 
section with a soul of its own, it is true, but that soul is not 
the soul of Ireland. The true Irishman is a man who loves, 
far more quickly than he hates; who loves his neighbour as 
himself, though that neighbour may not be an Irishman; 
who would rather lose the world than his faith. 

We speak of the past and the present ; when we do so we 
cannot but ask, what of the future? On the opposite side of 
Europe there has risen a power which, in barely a dozen 
years, has made itself the anxiety of the civilized world. It, 
too, has set itself to conquer the whole earth ; and its weapons 
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are openly declared. They are not wealth, nor armies as 
such, though both of these are to play their part ; rather they 
are the exact opposite to those proclaimed by St. John, and 
St. Patrick, and St. Ignatius Loyola, and at the root of all 
we understand by the soul of Ireland. Where these saints 
would foster faith in God, love of Jesus Christ, zeal for others’ 
welfare, this power wars against religion and preaches class- 
hatred everywhere. The two camps, at opposite extremes, 
are clearly defined; between them lies civilized Europe, the 
battlefield of these two ideas, and no man knows which way 
the battle will turn. But this is certain; if before to-day the 
people of Ireland have helped to the conquest of the world, 
to-day the opportunity is in their hands more than ever. And 
there are signs that they are moving, for the living faith can- 
not stand still. Already in the last few years, besides those 
who go to Europe and America, and Australia, she has begun 
to send her missionary sons to other places, to China, and 
India, and Africa. Already her missionary daughters are to 
be found in every part of the world; St. Patrick and St. 
Bridget are names honoured with churches and convents on 
many a mission field. The revival is already bearing fruit ; 
please God it is but the beginning of the harvest. And it will 
be only the beginning if Ireland is true to herself. It is her 
faith and nothing else that has made her, her love for God 
and nothing else that keeps her, her love for her neighbour 
that enables her to do what she does and can do. Let her live 
with these and she will conquer the world ; not making a new 
empire, for all empires are things of a day, but restoring all 
things in Christ, for which all generations shall call her 
blessed. This is the dream, not of a fisherman, not of a St. 
John, or a St. Patrick, or a St. Ignatius, but of a plain Eng- 
lishman of to-day, who looks on from without, and thinks he 
sees in Ireland as she is a far greater significance, and a far 
greater influence, than Ireland, on the edge of Europe, sees 
for herself. Will his dream be fulfilled? A hundred years 
of progress gives him hope; contact with the Irish people in 
their homes and churches to-day makes his hope yet brighter ; 
for in Ireland as a whole, more than in any other country, 
taken as a whole, that he knows, faith in Jesus Christ 
flourishes, and bears its fruit in love of God and man. 


HH ALBAN GOODIER. 








THE LAIRD OF ABBOTSFORD' 


RS. POPE-HENNESSY calls her most entertain- 
M ing book ‘‘ an informal presentation’’ of Sir Walter 

Scott. The sub-title is a happy one. With an ample 
sufficiency of historical detail to supply a firm scaffolding for 
her work she has built up a ‘“‘presentation’’ of the man in all 
his multiple aspects, severally and collectively, which leaves 
an enduring image on our minds of “‘the Great Unknown” 
that is likely to reawaken the memories of such of her readers 
as have left the Waverley Novels behind them with their 
youth, and to arouse the curiosity and interest of those others 
(alas, too many) to whom they have never been more than a 
name. 

Scott and Dickens are under the same ban: they are not 
read. There is, perhaps, in the minds of most people some 
confused awareness of Pickwick or Oliver Twist, of Ivanhoe 
or the Lady of the Lake; but that familiarity with the nearly 
inexhaustible gallery of characters created by the two 
Masters, which was common among the educated a genera- 
tion ago, is now so rare as almost to seem eccentric when we 
meet with it. This is a very great pity : for there is not, nor 
does it look as if there will easily be again, anything to sup- 
plant or even to equal that influence. Scott and Dickens are, 
as Shakespeare is, universal and exhaustive. There is no 
need to institute any other comparison between them, because 
true genius transcends all such measurements. But they have 
this in common, that while Shakespeare and Dickens are as 
utterly English as it is possible to be, and Scott as utterly 
Scotch, the creations of their genius are, with all their 
strongly distinctive national characteristics, freemen of the 
whole world. It is no matter that neither Scott nor Dickens 
was ever quite happy in the delineation of the peoples of 
other nations. Both were most widely true to all races— 
indeed to all times—when they wrote most narrowly of their 
own nation and day. That is the veridic sign of genius: to 
express, definitely within the confines of one’s own medium, 
what escapes the limitations of all mediums. So you have 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Manzoni, Dostoevsky, 
and a host of other famous story-tellers in all the nations of 


' “ The Laird of Abbotsford,” by Una Pope-Hennessy. London : Putnam’s Sons. 
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Europe, confessing not only their admiration of Scott but 
their deep indebtedness to him for their own inspiration. As 
Mr. John Buchan says, ‘‘He has been translated into every 
tongue, and no English writer save Shakespeare is so con- 
stantly reprinted in so many lands.”’ 

It is interesting to speculate upon how it has come to pass 
that the British—a people so constantly accused of and de- 
rided for their blunt irresponsiveness to the stimulus of ideas, 
their aversion to abstract thought, their devotion to material 
well-being, their ingrained conservatism and individualism, 
—should yet in the course of ages have forged such an in- 
comparable instrument of poetical and imaginative expression 
as is the English language. It cannot have been mere chance 
that has assembled a vocabulary of such richness, and such a 
store of verbal light and shade, as that language has at its 
disposal, or have made of it the vehicle of a lyrical poetry 
which is without a rival in any other tongue: nor can it be 
by accident that English romantic prose has been the parent 
of all such composition wherever it is found. It must be that 
the same racial qualities which have made this people super- 
eminent as pioneers, explorers, colonizers, originators of 
nearly all the material advances which differentiate modern 
civilization, on that side, from the old, are also (as indeed one 
would expect) the qualities of that speech which has grown 
with their history and has moulded itself upon it as unde- 
signedly—as casually, one might say—as that history has 
itself developed. For the English people, as such, have 
rarely speculated upon the principles of their action or pur- 
sued any course of policy in obedience to a formulated ideal. 
The ideals were there, no doubt, but were not isolated as 
such : they operated rather as instinct does, surely and aptly, 
but without reflex advertence, being actuated by the practical 
need or desire of the moment and rarely influenced by re- 
gard for more than the immediate future. Hence, no doubt, 
it is that the genius of English literature has always displayed 
itself best in the department of practical psychology, and that 
English novelists have always been most at their ease, most 
successful and most catholic in their appeal, when they have 
concerned themselves rather with the portrayal of character 
and personality than with the development of a plot or of a 
philosophical theme. They are hardly ever didactic, and they 
do not very well succeed when they are. They seldom have 
a thesis which can be precised, and when they try to do this 
it is not so well done as it is by the French, the Italians, or 
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the Russians. You may instance Dickens as a proof of the 
contrary: and indeed that vigorous champion of the poor 
and of the victims of legal and social hardship was uns 
doubtedly among the great reforming influences of the nine- 
teenth century. But one remembers that almost as an after- 
thought. Dickens, to those who love and value him, is in the 
first place, to the obscuration of everything else, the creator 
of a world of men and women so satisfying, so convincing in 
spite of what, in coid blood, we cannot but feel is often sheer 
riotous caricature, that one hardly cares about what else he 
did. 

But what has this to do with Walter Scott, who was not 
an Englishman? This much, that the native vehicle of his 
expression was the English language, and that he belonged 
to a race which, in spite of its Celtic infusion, had for cen- 
turies been committed to all the implications of English his- 
tory and culture, and was for that and other reasons far more 
akin to the Anglo-Saxons over the Border than to the clans 
beyond the Highland Line. The speech of Ettrick was not 
that of Essex, but the difference between the two was hardly 
greater than that between the speech of Essex and of Somer- 
set. Radically, beneath all differentiating idioms and accents, 
it was the one language : and as radically, beneath the varia- 
tions that sprang chiefly from the fact of local remoteness, it 
was expressive of the one culture, the outcome of a closely 
parallel development. The outstanding differences between 
the two in both respects serve only to emphasize their essen- 
tial resemblance. Lowland Scotland owed more to the Conti- 
nent than England did: but it owed much more to England 
than to the Continent. So, for all that Sir Walter was a 
Scotsman to the marrow, he none the less belongs by right, 
not as an adopted stranger, to the literature of England. No 
one has ever had any doubt about that: not, certainly, the 
Guardsmen who broke their ranks on Whitehall to let the big 
limping civilian through, when someone cried, ‘‘It’s Walter 
Scott !’’: not, certainly, the working men in Jermyn Street 
who pointed to the lodging where he lay ill, whispering 
**That’s where He is!’’ 

In order to judge fairly of Scott’s writing and to under- 
stand the reasons of his failures as of his success, one must 
get to know something of the man himself, and it is here 
that Mrs. Pope-Hennessy’s careful and far-seeing study of 
him is so helpful. We find in him just the same unity in 
variety, the same paradoxes of breadth and narrowness, catho- 
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licity and provincialism, progressiveness and caution, that 
are distinctive of all that he wrote: and we find in the inti- 
macies of his home life no less than in his business activities, 
an explanation of the shrewd yet frank and brave spirit, the 
enthusiasm, the humour and the earnestness, which balance 
one another so happily in what he wrote. 

He was a poet before anything else, and perhaps in no par- 
ticular more than in this that he responded with the whole of 
himself—sometimes outrunning his powers of expression—to 
every fancy and every ideal that came to him, even if some- 
times without giving himself trouble to ‘‘try the spirit.”” A 
poet in the formal sense perhaps he was not. Though there 
are many passages of extraordinary beauty, haunting and 
thrilling, in almost all that he wrote of this kind, the normal 
level of his performance in verse is far below that of his great 
contemporaries Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, even as it was far above the work of Southey or 
Rogers, and some of it is very bad indeed. But then his 
natural bent—it was more, it was a passion—was towards 
Balladry, and there he is without a rival. His industry in 
collecting, from oral and from written sources, the Ballads 
of the North Country on both sides of the Border, was 
amazing. He allowed himself great licence in amending, 
trimming, completing what he found, and he has been blamed 
for his freedom in this. But he held that a Ballad is a living, 
fluid, thing, not essentially tied to its form which may (and 
should) therefore be readjusted wherever it is found to be 
faulty by competent authority, such as with good reason he 
judged himself to be. He did not want to be, or be con- 
sidered, a mere collector like Bishop Percy. He did not want 
to preserve the Ballad as in a museum of antiques, but to set 
it singing again in his own day. This is what in fact he did; 
and one must judge his own original composition in that 
medium by the object which he had set himself in his ‘‘recon- 
ditioning’’ of the ancient models before him. Still, whatever 
opinions one may have of ‘“The Lady of the Lake,”’ of ‘‘Mar- 
mion,’’ of ‘‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’ it is certainly 
never by these that one would dream of measuring the genius 
of Walter Scott. He was before all the Great Romancer, the 
Wizard of Story, in whose hands the Novel, which had made 
its first shy entry in England under the auspices of Richard- 
son and Smollett and Fielding, came to its full growth and 
definitely took its place among the foremost forces of modern 
civilization. Story-telling is the most ancient and constant of 
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human habits : it is still the surest way of attracting willing 
attention to truth: a parable will often succeed where the 
closest exposition fails: the paradox that ‘‘Truth is strangers 
than Fiction’’ might well be interpreted as meaning that fact 
is more welcome and better assimilable—less ‘‘strange’’— 
when it is administered in story-form. 

It is really no exaggeration to say that Scott was the man 
for whom, not England alone, but all the world was waiting. 
One has not space in which to summarize the tale, so skilfully 
related by Mrs. Pope-Hennessy, of the circumstances of 
Walter Scott’s birth and education, of his family, his early 
ill-health, and the ungrateful studies which yet were of such 
practical service to him later on: of his naturally romantic 
tastes and high-spirited nature : of the accidents that brought 
him into contact with the history and legend of his native 
land and with so many and so diverse characters among his 
fellow countrymen : of his fervent ambitions for what was to 
come and his eager sympathy with what had been: and of how 
these combined with the fact (felt, if not recognized) that he 
stood at one of those periodic pauses of history when the old 
order, though still on its feet, is dying, and knows it, to give 
to his thoughts a very definite bias towards that fading past 
which was rapidly dissolving into a memory. He belonged 
really to the countryside, to the race of land-loving, fighting, 
quarrelsome, cattle-reiving lairds, who for centuries, had 
maintained the Border in a chronic state of petty warfare. His 
father was the first of his line to establish himself in a pro- 
fession and settle in a town, and though his son was born 
under these new conditions and embraced the legal profes- 
sion of his father, his real home and his real happiness he 
sought always in the country among those who, with what- 
ever modifications gentler times had brought, kept still the 
spirit of their fathers. Hence Ashestiel : hence the crowning 
fulfilment of all his ambitions, Abbotsford: hence (much 
more important to the world at large) the Waverley Novels, 
which had matured, unsuspected by their author, while he 
still fancied it to be his vocation to be the modern Thomas 
the Rhymer, and sprang full-grown to immortality out of 
that richly-stored brain when the vein of the Rhymer was be- 
ginning to run thin. The poet did not fade out by any means, 
he only ‘‘changed the line’ for one that brought him into 
immensely closer touch with the minds and hearts of his fel- 
low men and made of him perhaps the most beloved of all 
authors in the English tongue. The countless novelists who, 
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since his day, have worked the inexhaustible mine of which 
he was the discoverer, have inevitably, if only by force of 
numbers, thrust him back from the public sight and memory 
of to-day : but he remains imperishable, and, while they are 
shredding swiftly away into wastepaper, Walter Scott, with 
a small handful of his peers, stands undiminished. Tastes 
differ, but not right tastes! 

This és not to say that he is without defects, and grave de- 
fects. His inspiration is often unequal, his style more often 
so: he could write nonsense, as also could Shakespeare. You 
could not possibly describe Scott as a “‘literary man.’’ Apart 
from all questions of scholarship, his was not the tempera- 
ment that could bear to prune and polish and sharpen. He 
wrote as he felt, and when he felt bored he wrote boringly. 
As was said of him by a friendly critic of his own day, he 
sometimes grew tired of his own characters before his readers 
tired of them. 

It is largely on this account that his writing is best (and 
then it is astonishingly good) when he writes of the characters 
that in real life most attracted him. Such intimate sympathy 
had he with these that he could become one with them and 
deliver through them his own wit and fancy as their very own 
and in their own idiom. For just the same reason he failed 
as conspicuously when he dealt with others who, for one 
reason or another, were antipathetic or uninteresting to him. 
Then he became conscious that he was ‘‘writing,’’ and that is 
what, in such a sense, he could not do. 

It has been said of him that his heroines are often colour- 
less: that when he wrote of contemporary polite society he 
made people talk in an impossibly stilted fashion. But this 
was not because he was unused to such circles, or that he was 
unacquainted with the ways of the well-bred. In whatever 
company he found himself he always displayed the easy 
pleasant manners which are the natural expression of true 
simplicity of character, and he was as much at home supping 
with the Prince Regent or standing gravely improvising 
stories for the entertainment of his unfortunate Princess, as 
he was among the shepherds and ghillies of the Lammermuir. 
In real life he was always his own natural self : when he pre- 
scribed for others he could become as self-conscious as any 
snob. 

Scott’s attitude towards the Catholic Church is never very 
clear. If one were to judge of it from reading ‘‘The Abbot’”’ 
and ‘‘The Monastery’’ (two of his failures) one would think 
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him unquestionably hostile, for in these novels are enshrined 
most of the traditional misconceptions of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, as indeed one would expect to find in the writ- 
ings of one brought up in Scottish presbyterianism. But his 
was not the type of mind to remain long in bondage to un- 
explained prejudice, and there can be no doubt at all that his 
preoccupation with medizval history, and the contact with 
Catholic times into which his researches brought him, did 
very much to broaden and enlighten his mind on this subject. 
There are many passages up and down the novels, and scat- 
tered about the Ballads, which indicate a real if unformulated 
approach of his mind to the Catholic ideal, and it is recorded 
that his last intelligible words as he lay on his deathbed by 
the open window of his study, in hearing of Tweed’s ‘‘blithe 
strain,’’? were murmured lines from the Stabat Mater and the 
Dies Irae. 

Scott’s industry had been unbelievable. Trollope is said 
to have actually written more; but in variety of subject, in 
depth of interest, in accuracy of historical substance, in 
quality of entertainment, Scott is without a rival. There was, 
too, about the man something which captured the affection 
of his readers for his own good sake. And this was found 
even there where one would be least prepared to find it, 
among his brethren in the craft of which he was the acknow- 
ledged Master. But for the spiteful jealousy of such a trifling 
person as Leigh Hunt (but Dickens paid him his account in 
‘*Bleak House’’), the narrow-sighted fretfulness of Jeffreys 
(whose tragic blundering over Shelley, Keats, and the Lake 
poets anyhow cancels all his title to serious consideration), 
and some inevitable snarls from Carlyle, Scott was loved and 
admired by all that brotherhood of Letters. 

It was at Abbotsford, in the winter before his death, that 
his devoted friend Wordsworth, haunted by a poet’s pre- 
science of the approaching end, wrote the valedictory lines: 

Lift up your hearts, ye mourners, for the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes : 

Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 

Than sceptered king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous potentate. 
Nearly a year later, on September 21, 1832, this great man 
passed from the sight of men, with the serene words—‘‘This 
night I shall know all.’’ But not from their affections and 
esteem, as a succession of enthusiastic centenary celebrations 


o to prove. 
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THIS PROGRESS! 


HE word “Progress,” used with the capital letter 
such as we give to a king or a ruler or to God Him- 


self, appears to mean in a general way movement 
towards a more perfect, in the pagan sense of more comfort- 
able, state of civilization. If the word meant nothing more 
than that and were applied strictly and abstractly to that, one 
could have little objection to it, except to say that it stood 
for a rather subhuman and fishlike ideal. The case is not 
much improved if we credit the word with embracing the idea 
of movement towards a more intelligent existence. It still 
denotes little more than a groping towards some ill-defined 
and philosophically intolerable state—intolerable at least to 
the Catholic mind since it excludes the hereafter and makes 
the comfortable and efficient ordering of human society in 
this life an end in itself. 

But it has become the fashion to particularize Progress in 
a very special way, to point to certain aspects and activities 
of our civilization as examples of it, as signs or milestones 
along the road we must tread if we are to be Progressive. In 
the sense in which it is most commonly used—for example 
that of the honest, hurried and not “ery brainy newspaper 
reporter or sub-editor doing his job as well as he can,—in 
this sense Progress means motor-cars, radio, talkies, air- 
planes, inoculation, tabloid foods, speed records, television, 
soft drinks, and Theosophy. 

If Progress means being able to tell the same fallacies 
about religion, morals or economics to several millions more 
people, over a larger area than before, through a microphone 
—if it means being able to travel ten times as fast as before 
and spend twice as much time travelling and half the time 
working—if it means hearing a man singing in Hollywood 
rubbish that he would be ashamed to sing at home—if it 
means making a man ill to prevent his catching a disease that 
he would never fear but for the artificial food and congested 
existence in the modern progressive city, Progress does not 
mean anything that the dictionary says it means. It has 
nothing whatever to do with advancing or going forward as 
its apostles would have us suppose. 

From this it is clear that we must distinguish between Pro- 
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gress and progress. Let us consider Progress with the capital 
“P” first. 

The mere matter of travelling in a mechanically propelled 
vehicle, of making one’s voice heard across several continents 
and oceans, of underground sewers and municipal hygiene, 
associated with Progress, is vastly overrated. These are 
mechanical tricks differing enormously in degree, but not 
at all in kind, from the trick of the salmon leaping a fall 
to get upstream, the trick of the thrush that taps the ground 
and sends a lying weather report to the unsuspecting worm 
who comes up for a drink and is caught, or the trick of the 
bees in keeping the hive clean by throwing out corpses. Fly- 
ing is a mere trick, though a very clever trick for mankind 
to have achieved. Tractor-ploughing is another clever trick 
—a mouse will also do some very clever new tricks to get 
at its food if the food is made just sufficiently difficult to 
obtain. But these tricks in themselves have no more progres- 
sive value, in any humane intelligent sense, than standing on 
your head or balancing eggs on your nose. Their progressive 
value to humanity even in the material sphere depends en- 
tirely on the use that is made of the tricks. To what extent 
do they make life easier, more comfortable, happier, by 
supplying material needs more easily, by saving time and 
labour spent on arduous and irksome tasks? 

The motor saves time in getting from one place to another, 
but there is no gain and no progress involved, if you then 
waste the time you have saved to get from one place to 
another only to get back again. There is no doubt a great 
gain, and a great progressive value, in the automobile in that 
it enables a man to get away more quickly from Chicago than 
was possible before. But then the great modern progressive 
city of Chicago itself, with its racketeers, central-heating, 
breadlines, and the Wheat Pit are all about equally modern, 
and they are all equally the attributes of a great modern Pro- 
gressive city like Chicago. Against the Progress of the 
organization of the wheat industry that has resulted on the 
Wheat Pit, and of the increased production by the use of 
tractors, we have to put the breadlines. Against the time 
saved by travelling in motor-cars we have to put the time 
wasted in unnecessary and fruitless travelling, and the speedy 
get-away of the bandits. What sort of Progress is it that 
saves life by improved hygiene and destroys it by improved 
contraception? What sort of Progress is it that greatly facili- 
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tates and increases production of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, as the mechanized industries of the past century and 
a half have done, and then chokes itself—leaving nations 
bankrupt and vast populations on the verge of destitution, 
millions of people destitute even of the necessaries that 
this precious Progress has provided so generously and 
abundantly? 

It is of no use to blame the Great War for our present 
economic distresses. The Great War was itself one of the 
achievements of this Progress. In the efficiency and variety 
of its lethal weapons, in the scale of its operations, in the 
magnitude of its destruction and death-roll it was the most 
Progressive war in history. If England suffers the starvation 
with which she is threatened by the economic collapse, it will 
be a highly scientific and progressive starvation—not the old- 
fashioned crude sort of starvation which was the direct result 
of a simple bad harvest or a rapacious invader, but a starva- 
tion operating through a highly involved, extremely modern 
and scientific progressive system of High Finance, Gold 
Standards, Peace Treaties and Reparations Commissions. But 
the bellies will be none the less empty, disease and death, 
bitterness and evil passions and savagery, none the less ram- 
pant for that. And it will all be the result—if it never happens 
the threat of it and the present distress is the result—of that 
abandonment of agriculture and the simple arts and crafts 
which provided the necessities of life, in favour of the in- 
dustrial system on which the English have lived by supplying 
pants for Polynesians and door-knobs for dagoes all over 
the world; in that respect England is the prime example of 
Progress, and the leader of Progressive nations for the past 
two centuries. America, with that example before her, is 
making the same silly mistake, progressively worse. 

There are some who will object, “but after all, there are 
bound to be disadvantages and set-backs, and upon the whole 
people of the Progressive nations are better off, their standard 
of living is higher, they are better fed, clothed and housed 
than they were in the Middle Ages, or than people are in 
unprogressive countries to-day’! It is a common practice 
amongst the non-Catholic devotees of modern Progress to 
make this superficial comparison with the Middle Ages and 
unprogressive countries, whose philosophy, let us note, is in 
the main Catholic. People living by such a philosophy can- 
not regard any change in the material sphere as progress if 
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it involves the jettisoning of moral standards or any hindrance 
to spiritual progress. To them, since man has a body and 
soul, progress must be concerned with both. Material ad- 
vantage cannot be purchased at the expense of spiritual good, 
unless you consider material well-being alone as all-impor- 
tant. Even then any modification of moral standards made 
to facilitate material well-being runs the risk of defeating 
its end and involves the justification of the means by the end, 
which is intolerable to the Catholic mind. Whilst there is 
no need to maintain such an absurd proposition as that life 
in the Middle Ages was ideal in any sense (which the apostles 
of Progress impute to their critics), it is interesting to examine 
carefully the material progress for which medieval moral 
standards have been sacrificed. 

To consider necessaries first there is nothing about the life 
of the common man in the modern highly progressive city to 
suggest that he is a scrap better off than his predecessors even 
as far back as the Middle Ages. He may have greater variety 
of food and clothes but it does not follow that he is any better 
fed and clothed. The modern working man may have 
margarine, canned meat from which the goodness has been 
extracted, egg-powders instead of eggs, a soapy substance in 
tinfoil packets instead of cheese, devitalized milk from a tin 
instead of from a cow or goat, chemically-made soft-drinks 
in great variety instead of one common ale or wine. The 
discovery of ‘“‘vitamins” is not progress—it is repairing the 
damage done by Progress in the preparation of defective 
artificial and unnatural diets. The ancients got their vitamins 
naturally; they were not clever enough to destroy them, and 
so did not need to discover them. 

A modern man may have a greater variety of clothes but 
they are shoddier and wear out quicker and they do not keep 
him warmer. There is not much in all that to the credit of 
Progress. It is true that modern transport enables him to 
enjoy the fruits and products of other climates, if he can 
afford them. But he is not thereby on the whole better 
nourished or more contented. His supply of food is much less 
secure, depending as it does on a very complex organization ; 
the peasant of earlier days and “backward” countries is 
rather more at the mercy of the weather and the harvest but 
he is not at the mercy of the Wheat Pit. ‘Progress’ has 
given the modern man more “wants”—not an aid to happiness. 
The medizval or backward man may have had to work harder 
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and enjoyed less leisure, the inhabitant of the modern 
paradise of Progress has shorter hours of work and longer 
hours of boredom. It is a most significant characteristic of 
the age in which Progress has given us so many new and 
exciting pleasures, that we tire of them so easily and seek 
diversions so frantically. The marvel and magic of the radio 
and the airplane is already wasted on a bored and blasé 
generation—it is still a source of wonder and perpetual de- 
light to the mind that knows and appreciates more simple 
oldfashioned things, and does not dismiss it as commonplace 
by just putting it down as one of the many and ordinary 
achievements of Progress. We pity the supposedly backward 
and unprogressive peoples without knowing half what they 
enjoy or realizing half what we have lost. 

Consider the man who lives in a small box-like section 
of a great barrack-like building, with his furniture and radio 
and perhaps motor-car, all on hire-purchase, done for before 
they are paid for, who works for a vast impersonal corpora- 
tion at a wage that leaves nothing to spare, who lives with a 
wife whom he fears to make a mother because his flat cannot 
hold, and his wages cannot keep, a family—is this man really 
better off and happier as a result of Progress than the peasant 
who is very nearly a serf, tied to his land and master, but 
secure and healthy, rearing a family, too healthily tired at 
night to want the seductive cacophonies of Hollywood or the 
dreary banalities of the night-club? 

The idea that all the mechanical knick-knacks and devices 
which are new to this age are evidence of Progress is due in 
large part to the evolutionary doctrines of non-Christian 
“philosophers” and teachers of the past century—Bergson and 
his creative evolution, Darwin and Huxley and the biological 
evolution of man, the more modern Emergent Evolution, and 
so forth. Such philosophies were a natural growth in an age 
of industrial and scientific development on mechanistic lines. 
The ease with which those doctrines could be applied to the 
trend of the times, and the facility with which they could be 
spread and maintained in literature and the press has kept 
them alive long enough to gain an aura of plausibility and! 
even respectability. All this is no proof or even evidence 
that the mechanistic development is in a forward direction, 
towards a better, more just, more humane, or more com- 
fortable civilization and culture. All the mechanical and 
scientific novelties of this age which we are asked to accept 
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because they represent “Progress” are indeed change, but not 
necessarily change in a forward direction. 

The modern fallacy, arising from the misinterpretation of 
Evolution, is expressed in another way by the prevalence of the 
idea that the inevitable march of Progress ensures that what 
is modern is by that very fact an advance on what is ancient. 
It is assumed, for the purpose of a blind belief in Progress, 
that there has been an uninterrupted and inevitable progres- 
sive development in every form of human activity, an assump- 
tion conflicting with the Catholic doctrine of free-will and 
arising from the philosophy of determinism. 

In the realm of art—which a modern philosopher who is no 
worshipper of Progress has called “the signature of man,” the 
sign manual of his manhood, if we compare the best of our 
art with that of the “Cromagnards” in the caves of Altamira 
and Font-de-Gaume (supposed to be anything from 20,000 
to 50,000 years old) we must conclude that Progress has 
precious little show for 20,000 years work. 

In architecture and sculpture have we anything to show so 
very much better than the hanging Gardens of Babylon, the 
rock-hewn city of Petra, or the medizval Cathedrals. Is the 
Woolworth Building really better than the Shwe Dagon 
which has stood over two thousand years? Which of them 
do you think the world will be admiring in another two 
hundred years? Do you really find Epstein’s “Night” a finer 
thing than the Hermes of Praxitiles? 

Although some of us might concede that Mr. Cochran's 
shows are an advance on Sophocles in the matter of choruses, 
that is not a considered comparison of dramatic quality. Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw may be an advance on William Shake- 
speare and both of them on A:schylus and Euripides, but if 
so, it is a poor show for even two thousand years. If Mr. 
Ezra Pound or any other poet since Dante is an advance on 
Homer, then all the standards of criticism for two thousand 
years have been upside down. If we consider genius and 
universality what shall Progress show against Leonardo da 
Vinci, and the host of versatile medizvals? 

As for Progress in another sphere, of morals, any historian 
will tell you that there is just nothing in it. Fashions in vice 
change—one age may shine in murder, another lechery, 
another thieving, another lying. Singly or mixed, the sins 
are still mortal, and mortal men still sinners. 

Nevertheless, nothing that has been here written should 
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be taken to imply that there is no such thing as progress in 
human affairs, or that the human race has not progressed in 
its arts and sciences and civilization. The progress may not 
always be obvious to an observer at any one point in time, 
but it may be there nevertheless. 

What is wrong with the modern fetish-worship of Progress, 
what is at the bottom of this heresy and the idolatry of the 
mechanical tricks of our civilization, is the confusion of 
Progress with progress. For Progress, as its modern devotees 
praise it, is nothing more than movement and change, where- 
as progress proper involves not only movement and change 
but also direction, and a particular conscious direction. It 
is precisely this deliberate and conscious direction that is 
lacking in the modern idea of Progress. 

It is assumed without inquiry, that any movement and 
change is always for the best and forward, whereas any child 
knows that no movement takes place certainly in any one 
direction unless some force acts upon it to make it do so;. 
every child knows that there is backward movement as well 
as forward movement, and change for the worse as well as 
change for the better. There is absolutely no reason for 
assuming that mankind in the mass, or the particular groups 
of mankind that form Western civilization and the particular 
part of it called Progressive, is not as likely to move in a’ 
wrong direction, to grow sick, or to grow wicked, as are 
men individually. 

The worshipper of Progress has not thought where he is 
going but simply chased after cash and comfort as a donkey 
chases the carrot dangled before its nose by the artful rider. 
The only difference is that the modern Progressive has less 
prospect of ever getting the carrot. He has gone on blindly 
devising his machinery, building bigger and bigger factories, 
producing more and more goods, which being largely luxuries 
have made more and more wants. And now in every country 
where this Progress has flourished there is widespread des- 
titution. 

In the name of Progress men have gradually lost such 
small property and independence and skilled craftsmanship 
as they possessed and become dependent on the corporation, 
the combine, and the big machine of Progress for their liveli- 
hood ; and when the machine of Progress tumbles over itself 
and chokes itself with its own products, they are left helpless. 
In the name of Progress men have abandoned their faiths 
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and religions for the religion of go-getting, and in the end 
there is nothing to get and they are left hopeless. 

There will be time to talk of progress as distinct from 
Progress, when men begin to ask why they are doing new. 
things and where they intend their progress to lead them, 
when they make a thing bigger or smaller because it will be 
then Jetter and more useful to their progress towards the true 
end and goal of man. They will pursue a line of discovery 
for that reason and abandon it and forbid it if it opposes 
progress towards that end. 

Once you know where you are going and make up your 
mind that you wart to get there, it will not be sufficient reason 
for making anything or doing anything that it has not been 
made or done before, or that it is making or doing something 
bigger or faster. You will not praise the radio because it 
enables a man in Manhattan to lie to a man in Manchester, 
like the thrush to the worm; you will consider what is said 
more important than how it is said. You will not praise a 
skyscraper because it is the highest in the world, if the things 
done inside it are the meanest in the world. You will not 
praise science for its discoveries when it discovers new and 
safer methods of indulging in sexual excesses, or when it 
devises new and more enlightened forms of murder such as 
euthanasia and abortion. These things may be necessary 
to the march of Progress, but the progress of the man who has 
a sense of human dignity, who believes that he must be the 
master and not the slave of his machine, his social system, 
and his scientific discoveries, directing them to the end he 
seeks, does not march that way. 

Now, to speak for the moment directly to the Catholic 
reader in a language he will understand (though those with- 
out his Faith and philosophy will not), the end of man is 
God. His progress is finally towards God, that is towards 
perfect Justice, perfect Truth, perfect Goodness, personified 
in the perfect manhood which is also a Godhead, in an im- 
perfect image of which man finds himself made. Such a man 
deliberately and manfully directing his progress to that end 
can accept nothing as properly progressive that is unjust, 
immoral, inhuman, undignified or unreasonable, or in any 
way incompatible with the End in view. Nor can he regard 
as part of progress anything that conflicts with the normal 
and natural attributes and functions of mankind, such as 
liberty, social rights, social duties, religion, and virtues, or 
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conflicts with institutions natural to mankind, such as the 
family, the social organization of the State, and the Church. 
Progress in the accepted modern sense is not concerned with 
such things as these. They cannot be used as forces re- 
straining or directing modern Progress, because the end 
being unknown and undefined, the road is also unknown and 
undefined. If you do not know exactly where you are going, 
you cannot know whether you are on the right road or not, 
and you have no means of finding out whether you are on the 
right road or not. You are in the position of the man who 
thinks a step in any direction is Progress. In other words, 
you are most likely to get lost. 

Once you regard Progress without conscious direction as 
a god in whose sacred name man may be asked to sacrifice 
anything and everything, you will find that the Communist 
experiment of Russia has just as strong a claim on your 
allegiance as the Capitalism of the West. It may well have 
a stronger claim, because, alone amongst modern forms of 
government, it shows signs of purpose and logic. It is at least 
going forward on a definite road. But the road is directly. 
away from the end sought by the man of Christian culture 
and philosophy. That is where the conflict of the future lies. 
That is why the man of Christian culture and Faith cannot 
afford to follow a random Progress whose road is not defined.. 
He must examine every inch of the road and know it for the, 
right one. 

The man who knows where he is going, the ways that are 
open to him and the ways that are closed to him, need not 
be disturbed if he is told that he is opposed to Progress. He 
will quickly offer long odds on getting there first. And, 
being behind the times, he will laugh last. 


G. C. HESELTINE. 











A CITY OF LONDON POLTERGEIST 


r rE following curious narrative giving an account of 
disturbances occurring in 1901 upon certain business 
premises in the heart of the city of London seems 

worthy of permanent record. The writer was Mr. Lister 

Drummond, who at that date was practising as a barrister, 

but who in 1913 became a Metropolitan Police Magistrate. 

He died in 1916, but his memory is still an inspiration to 

many of his contemporaries, for his character was one which 

by its geniality, integrity and devotion to every charitable 
cause, impressed itself upon all who came into contact with 
him. A convert to the Catholic Church in 1875 at the age of 
nineteen, he was conspicuous for his earnest and practical 
piety, a piety, however, which pre-eminently spelt good works 
and had nothing in it of emotional extravagance. A short 
sketch of the life of this model Catholic has been written by 

His Honour, Mr. Robert Noble, till recently Acting Chief 

Justice of the Leeward Islands, and is published as a pam- 

phlet, now in its second edition, by the Catholic Truth 

Society. 

As the character of the witness is of vital importance in all 
questions of evidence, it may be well to borrow from Mr. 
Noble’s brief account an appreciation or two penned by 
Drummond’s non-Catholic friends. Mr. Walter Sichel, the 
author, whose well-known biographies of Bolingbroke and 
Sheridan leave the impression of a rather cynical outlook 
upon humanity at large, after Drummond’s death wrote of 
him as follows: 

I think that of all men that I have ever met, Lister 
Drummond most recommended goodness, for he made it 
lovely and lovable. . . You came away from him not 
only better, but happier. There was a natural shrewdness 
in all his simplicity. Twice I had the pleasure of sitting 
next to him in his court, and his conduct of the varied 
cases before him was wonderful, so quick, so inseeing, so 
firm, yet so merciful. . . Hypocrisy was his abhorrence, 
and he had an instinct for the class of character before 
him, and an intuition into motive or situation. He was 
the right man in the right place, doing not only justice, 
but good, and bringing unusual gifts to assist and relieve 
his functions. 
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Not less warmly sympathetic was the tribute paid to his 
former colleague by Sir Chartres Biron, now the doyen of 
London Police Magistrates. 


For all Drummond’s friends [he writes] something of 
the sunshine of life seemed to go with him. After a 
full and varied life, which meant so much to many, to 
be missed by all may be a better record than many a one 
of more material triumph. . . At one time I shared a 
room with him. It was a wonderful tonic to have, as it 
were on tap, this radiant ally, always cheerful, always 
sympathetic.! 


Other friends tell of his simplicity of heart, of his frank- 
ness of speech, of “his wisdom that was never cynical, and 
a deep experience of life where disillusionment caused no 
despondency”; while Mr. Theobald Mathew, the able and 
witty counsel who shared his legal chambers, informs us how 
“he certainly communicated to others both his holiness and 
his joy.” It can hardly be too much to say of such a man 
that deception was impossible to him. His word must be 
trusted as an absolutely faithful witness to his thought, neither 
is it easy to suppose that a man of his legal experience could 
readily be imposed upon by clumsy trickery. And in any 
case his own character was in some degree a guarantee of 
the character of those whom he called his friends. This 
much premised for the benefit of those who may not have 
enjoyed the privilege of Lister Drummond's personal ac- 
quaintance, I leave his narrative to speak for itself. 


ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN PHENOMENA WITNESSED BY ME AT 
THE OFFICES OF THE?..... 


Jan.27th,190z1. After luncheon at the Mathews’ I was on 
my way to Vespers at the Oratory, when I was accosted by 
a gentleman who said he wanted to speak to me on an im- 
portant matter which would perhaps take too long to explain 
there. He suggested that he should come and see me. I 


* Of course these appreciations of Lister Drummond’s high character which have 
been printed in Justice Noble’s pamphlet do not connect the writers in any way with 
the story which follows, or suggest that they had any knowledge of it. 

* The name of the business firm in question is given in the manuscript before me, 
but readers will readily understand that I have no right to make it public without 
permission. I am indebted for the communication of the manuscript to the kindness 
of Father Charles Beauclerk, S.J., who has had this copy in his possession for many 
years. An endorsement, ‘‘ By me, Lister Drummond, June 27, 1901,” may, or may 
not, indicate the date at which the narrative was drawn up. It possibly refers only 
to the making of a copy. 
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said that I had a quarter of an hour then and perhaps he 
could give me an outline of what he wished to say. He then 
told me that he had heard I had some experience in investi- 
gating supernatural phenomena (a mistake on his part) and 
he wanted my assistance in elucidating certain extraordinary 
occurrences which for the past eighteen months had greatly 
disturbed him in the Office of the . . . . . ., where he 
was employed as Registrar. He had been in the employment 
of the Company for a considerable number of years and had 
been fifteen years a Catholic. 

He complained that at intervals, which had latterly become 
more frequent, articles of office furniture, such as the tops 
of ink bottles, rulers, blotting pads, etc., had been thrown 
violently about the office, apparently through no human 
agency, in the day time and in his presence and in that of his 
fellow clerks. Chairs had been overthrown, coal and as- 
bestos scattered about and the fender in the outer office had 
been dragged out at an angle of forty-five degrees. On the 
previous Friday a bottle of oil, used for the copying press, 
with a narrow neck down which a sixpence could not be 
dropped, was found to contain a French (Empire) penny. 
It was seen by all the clerks and placed in a cupboard under 
the counter and locked up. On one of the clerks, who had 
been out when the discovery was made, expressing a wish to 
see the bottle, Steward unlocked the cupboard and took out 
the bottle. The penny had disappeared. While he was in 
the room occupied by Stoer, the accountant, who was examin- 
ing the bottle with him, small missiles—pieces of plaster, 
etc.,—were thrown at them from the ceiling in the corner 
of the room. He also stated that at a recent date an old 
iron screw was flung at them in the office, and just before 
leaving he and two other clerks placed it upon the mantle- 
piece in the outer office. They then left, locking the office 
doors behind them. Just as they were descending the stone 
public staircase, something was thrown after them: it was 
the screw. 

He also complained of the swing door, leading from the 
outer to the inner office, being on several occasions violently 
opened and swung backwards and forwards. 

He stated that Stoer had seen the glass door of the Secre- 
tary’s room, softly open and close when he (Stoer) was the 
only person in the office. I promised to call and see him at 
the office on the following day. 
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Jan. 28th. Went with Keane at about 5p.m. to the . 

. Offices ; was introduced to Stoer (accountant), 
Sharpe, Knapp, Coulson and Wedrell. They corroborated 
what Steward had told me on previous day. They produced 
a tray full of odds and ends, such as pieces of sealing wax, 
silver-paper pellets, part of a metal lizard that formerly was 
on a marble ball used as a letter weight belonging to Steward, 
and which had been mysteriously smashed to pieces and the 
ball broken in half some time before. They asserted that 
these were articles, from time to time thrown at them or 
about the room, by some unknown agency. They all pro- 
fessed to be entirely ignorant of the cause of the phenomena. 
On all the clerks, except Steward, leaving the office, Keane 
and I made a careful examination of the office and cupboard 
under the counter, but could find nothing abnormal in any 
way whatever. After the clerks left we placed the tray with 
the various articles which had been shown to us by the clerks, 
a bottle of oil, and some other things including the two halves 
of the marble letter weight, which we called for short the 
“discs,” in the cupboard, and sealed it with red tape in such 
a way that the cupboard could be opened wide enough for 
anyone to see what was in it, but not wide enough for it to be 
possible to take anything out of it. Steward then locked the 
cupboard and we left the office. 

Jan. 30th. Came to the office early, in response to a postcard 
from Steward. He stated that on the previous day, early in 
the afternoon one of the “discs” we had placed in the cup- 
board, had come down in front of his desk, apparently from 
the ceiling. On this happening, he and the other clerks 
looked into the cupboard which was still sealed. They saw 
that all the articles, which had been in the tray when the 
cupboard was sealed, were out of the tray and scattered about 
the cupboard shelf. The bottle of oil, which had been placed 
by me in a standing position, was lying on its side, filled with 
apparently some inky substance, and both “discs” were gone. 
The cupboard was left sealed up and remained so till I ar- 
rived. In the afternoon, in the company of Keane, I broke 
the seals. The cupboard was entirely empty, tray, the articles 
it originally contained, bottle of oil and “discs” had disap- 
peared. After the departure of all the clerks except Steward, 
he and Keane and I collected various articles with a view to 
sealing them up in the cupboard again. We placed in the 
cupboard, amongst other things, the top of an ink bottle and 
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a quarter pound tin of snuff. On proposing to place the latter 
in the cupboard, Steward opened the tin, and had consider- 
able difficulty in doing so owing to the top being so tightly 
fixed. On opening it and seeing that it contained snuff, 
Steward put the top firmly on the tin again, and placed the 
tin in the cupboard. We then endeavoured to find a bottle 
of oil or other liquid to place in the cupboard. 

While we were searching for such an article, the cupboard 
door being wide open, we heard a sharp ring of something 
falling, and on looking into the cupboard we found the top 
of the tin of snuff lying by the side of the tin. We replaced 
the top, locked the cupboard and sealed it closely, it being 
impossible to open the door in the slightest degree without 
breaking the seals. 

Jan. 31st. While at the Seamen’s Home, 16 Wellclose 
Square, in the evening, Steward and Keane came and told 
me that at mid-day the sealed cupboard burst open and at 
the same time one of the “discs” fell in front of it. 

Feb. rst. Keane and Steward again sealed up the cup- 
board, which then contained some half dozen copies of the 
Royalist, the tin of snuff, the letter weight, bottle of gum, a 
broken model of a steam engine and one of the “‘discs.”’ The 
cupboard was sealed by Keane, with a medal he got in Rome 
with the heads of SS. Peter and Paul engraved on it. 

Feb. 4th. 1 received the following letter from Steward: 





Queen’s Hotel, Brighton. 
Feb. 3rd, 1901. 
My dear Sir, 

You will have received from me by post at the Temple, 
half the “disc” and a variety of odds and ends that de- 
scended on us on the morning of Friday. As I informed 
you on the card, the seal of the cupboard door was then 
intact and remained so till 6.20p.m. that day. For your 
satisfaction I may say I watched it every hour that after- 
noon, realizing the importance in such matters, of abso- 
lute certainty as to facts. It must have been about three 
o’clock or just a little after, when the two or three who go 
out to lunch last had but recently returned, that some- 
thing descended from the ceiling, or to speak more 
strictly, from the top of the cupboard in the outer office, 
to the right of the fireplace, on which, you may remember 
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there are four large boxes labelled No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
struck the floor with terrific violence. This proved to be 
the other half of the “disc,” or rather, the greater portion 
of it. Keane at once got a ladder to see the place from 
which it had come, and while mounting, the lid of one of 
the boxes suddenly flew open. He only saved it coming 
down on his head by putting up his hand. At that moment 
our “Jack in the Box” Secretary came out and he 
descended, but on his disappearance again into his room, 
reascended and called out to me to come and look on 
what he had discovered on the top of the said boxes 
within a few inches of the ceiling. I did so and found to 
my surprise the tray containing the articles he had put 
into the cupboard on a previous occasion. It had also 
a plentiful supply of pins on it, and looked in every re- 
spect just as he had left it in the cupboard. I brought 
it down and locked it up in my private drawer of the 
large Milner safe which has a Chubb’s patent lock. A 
succession of missiles was then showered on us from the 
top of the safe; portions of gaspipes, nuts and screws, and 
I began to have serious apprehension that the spook was 
going slowly to tear the safe to pieces. He, however, 
turned his attention to the other end of the office and 
Stoer’s room, and now began a perfect fusillade of 
missiles. 

The Secretary happened to leave at this time but at the 
moment of his going through the passage did not notice 
anything. Then in Stoer’s room occurred a strange phe- 
nomenon, a perfect shower of articles descended from 
the ceiling—stones and pieces of quartz, copper coins, 
old nails, etc. The situation was not without a certain 
sense of humour, and Stoer ran to the corner of the room 
for his umbrella, which he put up, devoutly wishing you 
and Keane would put in an appearance. My hands were 
simply full of these missiles, many of which are now 
at my rooms at Brompton Square. 

Two friends of Stoer’s looked in at this moment, and 
witnessed what was going on. 

In the outer office things were even worse. I saw a 
few moments later Stoer and Coulson dancing from side 
to side to escape the heavy letter weights which were 
being thrown about. Coulson’s curved blotting pad was 
thrown right across the office; a chair near the screen by 
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which he was standing was thrown bodily across the office, 
in the direction of the fireplace with comparatively little 
noise and no injury. The doors of the safe then slammed 
violently, and a high stool close by fell straight over. This 
kind of thing went on till about 6.20p.m. Then Stoer 
suddenly shouted out “Great God, look!” I alone got 
up from my desk and rushed forward to find the doors 
of the counter cupboard had been flung violently open, 
but there was no vestige of the seal or the red wax on the 
cupboard that formed its groundwork. We all searched 
the floor all round and could not find a particle of it. 
At this moment, from my desk at the other end of the 
office where not a soul was standing (everybody being 
near the counter) there fell upon the floor in front of the 
fireplace a Pearson’s Magazine which had been thrown out 
of the cupboard of my desk only a few days before, in a 
rather mysterious manner. On the present occasion it 
fell, as I was saying, in the middle of the floor in front of 
the fireplace. The leaves were then slowly turned over 
until they at length remained open at a certain page. 
The book was not open wide, if you can understand, but 
drawn together at the lower end, as if held together by 
someone’s finger and thumb; and in this strange position 
it remained for several seconds, so that we could all see 
the picture on the open page. It was a horrible one, 
representing a Spirit trying to hurl a man with a gun over 
a precipice, and it was an illustration of a series of “Real 
Ghost Stories,” published in that Magazine about two 
years ago. The magazines were removed to the office on 
my leaving my rooms at Osnaburgh Street about that 
time, for want of space. As everyone saw this picture 
and everyone seemed to recognize the significance of its 
meaning even before I did myself, I snatched up the 
magazine and went to my desk. On it was an open ledger 
and on the open page was the unbroken seal of SS. Peter 
and Paul, perfectly intact, so much so that I recognized 
most distinctly the features of the Apostle Peter. 

I locked up the seal in my safe drawer together with 
the magazine and tray. 

A perfect silence and intense feeling of relief then fol- 
lowed. Everyone felt it, and Stoer said “I am as certain 
as I am of my existence that the thing is gone and will 
never trouble us.” We all remained in the Office till 
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9.30 and not a sound again disturbed us nor was there the 
slightest further manifestation. 
Yours very sincerely, 
F. Villiers Steward. 


Feb. 8th. Went to the office in the afternoon. Empty 
tobacco tins were flying about and a 11b. weight was thrown 
down in the passage leading from the clerks’ room to board- 
room. 

I watched carefully, but could detect no sign of any of 
the clerks, who were all present, having anything to do with 
the disturbance. 

Feb. 12th. Went to the office in the afternoon, found 
Keane with an umbrella up to ward off the missiles that 
were flying about the office. All was in confusion and work, 
they said, was impossible. The clerks showed me an old 
boot, which they said had been flung about the office all the 
afternoon. Steward and Stoer asserted that a few minutes 
before I came into the office, Steward had, in Stoer’s pre- 
sence, locked the boot up in Stoer’s iron safe in his room. 
Steward having locked the safe turned away to cross the 
room, when he was struck in the back by the boot. They 
opened the safe and the boot was gone. I replaced the 
boot with some other articles in the safe, but did not lock 
it. Shortly after the boot appeared on the counter in the 
outer office. No one had been near the safe between the time 
I placed the boot in it, and its appearance on the counter. 

Keane came in while I was at the office and witnessed most 
of the phenomena that afternoon. 

Note, Feb. 8th. On this occasion I saw a tin kettle, used 
by the clerks for boiling water for their tea, go across the 
room. It could hardly be said to be thrown, as I could see 
its passage through the air. It described the following figure 
(here, in the manuscript, a curved line is drawn]. 


At this point the narrative abruptly ends. 


Mr. Lister Drummond and Mr. F. Villiers Steward are both 
of them now dead, but Mr. W. M. Keane happily survives and 
retains a clear recollection of the incidents recounted above. 
He has been kind enough to allow me to discuss the matter 
with him, and I have heard from his own lips the confirma- 
tion of what his friend Drummond has set down. Moreover, 
though these two, having little direct interest in psychic re- 
HH 
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search, made no attempt to push their experiences further, 
he informs me that, as he heard from Steward, the manifesta- 
tions continued for some time afterwards, and were marked 
by notable developments. In particular the spook began to 
communicate orally or by raps with the clerks whose names 
are mentioned above. They asked questions and received 
answers which were often characterized by an inexplicable 
knowledge of matters beyond the cognizance of anyone pre- 
sent. For example, they inquired one day where was the Mr. 
Keane whose acquaintance they had made on the occasion 
described above. The reply was given that he was at 
Lourdes, which was quite correct; but Mr. Keane assures me 
that he had slipped off there without announcing his intention 
to anyone, even his own mother being ignorant of it. It also 
appears that many of the communications received through 
the poltergeist were of a very unpleasant character, obsceni- 
ties often predominating. Another point of interest is that 
one evening, after the staff of clerks had gone home, the 
three Catholics fetched a priest—it was Father Nicholas Power 
of St. Mary’s, Moorfields—to bless the premises with holy 
water. Some temporary cessation of the disturbances seems 
to have resulted, but soon afterwards things were worse than 
ever. It is curious to note that in a description which 
Giraldus Cambrensis has left of a mud-throwing poltergeist 
in Wales at the end of the twelfth century it is stated that 
the exorcisms of the Church were similarly ineffective. The 
priests coming in procession with cross and holy water were 
themselves made a target, and Giraldus concludes that the 
sacramentals are meant to protect mankind against serious 
injury, not against mere mischief and illusion.* 

Perhaps the most interesting detail in Mr. Drummond's 
statement is the reference made at its conclusion to the path 
of a kettle which “could hardly be said to be thrown, as I 
could see its passage through the air. It described the fol- 
lowing figure,” and then he draws a curved line. The 
sentence is not very happily worded, but he obviously means 
that the path the kettle followed was such as could not have 
resulted from a man’s throwing it. Now this is exactly what 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Sir William Barrett and others have 





* See the ‘‘ Itinerarium Kambriz ”’ (Rolls Series), pp. 93-4. The Indian Polter- 
geist, spoken of in THE MONTH, September and October, 1929, seems to have shown 
an equal indifference to the protective influence of exorcisms, relics and objects of 


piety. 
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noticed as characteristic in a great number of poltergeist dis- 
turbances. When the same curious feature of a curved path, 
in which stones and other objects travel round corners, is 
recorded at first hand by witness after witness, all of whom 
obviously have no acquaintance with psychic literature, there 
is ground for the conclusion that this phenomenon which has 
independently been noticed by so many observers must be 
real and super-normal. Mr. Lang, in his “Making of Reli- 
gion,” cites the statement of Police Constable Higgs in the 
Worksop case (1883): 


White had hardly shut the cupboard doors when they 
flew open and a large glass jar came out past me, and 
pitched in the yard outside, smashing itself. I didn’t 
see the jar leave the cupboard or fly through the air; it 
went too quick. But I am quite sure that it wasn’t thrown 
by White or anyone else. White couldn’t have done it 
without my seeing him. The jar couldn’t go in a straight 
line from the cupboard out of the door; but it certainly 
did go. 


As Mr. Lang observes of the supposed human agent in 
another case when the missiles followed a curved path, if 
they were thrown, “the thrower must certainly have had a 
native genius for ‘pitching’ at base ball.”” An extreme example 
of projectiles behaving in a manner absolutely irreconcilable 
with the received laws of motion is that previously recorded 
in these pages (see THE MONTH, Sept. 1928, pp. 240-2) of 
the “stones” at Miinchhof, which flew out from under the settle 
and broke window panes which stood higher up on the same 
side of the room. As I there explained, “they must have 
doubled back in a semi-circular course against the window, 
precisely as an imprisoned bird might have done.” 

It would be tedious to set out the details of other cases, 
though there are many to which one might appeal. I will 
only remark in conclusion that if this article should chance 
to meet the eye of any of those named in Mr. Drummond's 
Statement, to wit, Messrs. Stoer, Sharpe, Knapp, Coulson, and 
Wedrell, any independent account which they might be able 
and willing to give of the disturbances here chronicled would 
be much appreciated by the present writer. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


* “ Making of Religion,” p. 354. 





WAR ON THE CLASSICS 


OME time ago Z’Enseignement Chrétien, the organ of 

the French “Alliance des Maisons d’Education,” dis- 

tributed a ‘‘questionnaire” concerned with the future of 
atin and Greek. We were asked to reply to it, and could 
not. The reason for this was as follows: 

Some of the sixteen questions might be answered by Yes 
or Mo. Question One: “Can the causes of the present crisis 
in Greco-Latin Humanism be accurately assigned?” The 
answer could be “Yes.” But Question Two demanded an 
essay in itself: ‘What are the profound and unanswerable 
arguments proving that we ought to maintain the teaching of 
Greek and Latin?” Or again, Question Sixteen: ‘What 
pedagogical formation should any professor receive, if he 
is to be able to impart a ‘humanist’ education to his pupils?” 
Others seemed almost, though not quite, to overlap: Question 
Five: “In what precise points do you consider that the method 
at present in vogue of teaching Greek and Latin needs, in 
practice, to be improved?”; and Twelve: “A ‘new’ and 
‘widened’ Humanism is being asked for to-day. By means 
of what changes do you think that this desire should be satis- 
fied?” Questions Six and Seven dealt directly with the rela- 
tion between Latin, or the teaching of Latin and Greek, and 
French. 

Were this simply the everlasting discussion of Classical 
versus Modern, we might well leave it alone. Englishmen 
have almost settled down to allowing Greek, if not Latin, to 
lapse automatically, under pressure of events. But what we 
are not accustomed to is, a definite, active, embittered fight 
against the teaching of Latin and Greek; and such is our 
easy-going temperament that we hardly consent to believe 
that people anywhere are likely to fight for ideas. 

However, the introduction to the “Questionnaire” makes 
it quite clear that there is such a fight in France; and it 
exists elsewhere at least as violently. A whole series of 
names is quoted (and it is clear that it could be much in- 
creased) of men eminent in educational affairs who demand a 
radical change in educational method, and the ‘“‘enfranchise- 
ment” of modern “humanities,” modern “culture,” from 
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traditional shackles. In response, other important persons 
deplored that war, both open and underhand, was being 
waged against classical education; that “it is impossible to 
disguise the fact that the Administration both of higher and 
of secondary studies is hostile to the classics . . . that we 
are witnessing the progressive development of a plan for 
the destruction of classical education.” Much of this can be 
read in the Revue Universitaire, December, 1931. This sur- 
prised me, since while in Africa I had read that a knowledge 
of the Classics was going to be demanded of all Frenchmen 
who sought professorial positions in history or philosophy. 
One might have thought that the need of such a preparation 
was self-evident; but no. The project was defeated. 

I need spend no time upon the natural disgust felt by 
Frenchmen for what seems to them to aim at destroying the 
historical continuity of French, or Gallic culture, and their 
refusal to have France’s tradition washed out and merged into 
a vague academic formation suited to what people call “‘our 
times.” For, while sympathizing very acutely with anyone’s 
detestation for an academic remodelling of a national mind, 
and the imposition of a general culture devised in ministerial 
bureaux, we have to confess that England cannot be called 
(since the Reformation) a land that has properly lived on 
what the great Greek and Roman traditions have handed 
down; and the younger countries, especially Australia and, 
even more so, South Africa, have not really had any chance 
of doing so.1_ Hence we are not likely to experience just that 
kind of suffering that the Frenchman does, when he sees 
his spiritual life being dried up at the roots. 

What are the real reasons for this attack upon the Classics? 
They are three, and all, in the long run, philosophical. “A 
new sort of Culture is demanded, because a new sort of man 
must be produced.” It is urged that the Classics make men 
idealists and (not quite the same) un-realists ; unfitted for the 
competitive life: produce mot the materialist, zo¢ the mechan- 
ized man, #o¢t the Frankenstein-Robot which (demented before 
theirdoom)many within our generation are preparing. Second, 
it is urged that the Classics are anti-democratic, and that to 


* In South Africa, the development of Afrikaans for purely political purposes 
might give a lesson to France. For not only is it destroying Latin, but it is 
ousting French itself, and so, not only not assisting the Afrikander towards a 
general culture, but preventing him from reaching one. Perhaps, however, 
the interior life of South African universities is richer and more enlightened 
than that of politicians. 
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know Latin and Greek is “Class,” and divides the nation. And 
third, the purpose is to destroy Catholic culture; the Catholic 
Church; in a word, Christianity. So extraordinary must the 
last two ideas appear to those who do not realize that we are 
living in an extraordinary time, that they need to be looked 
into. 

Those who put forward the first of these three reasons are 
backed by all who maintain that the Classics are “unprac- 
tical.” When M. ‘Chevaillier said that the Classics were 
taught in a “purely barren and mechanical way,” he seemed 
to be attacking no more than a method, and, thus far, I would 
go a long way with him. But he knew quite well that he 
was playing to a gallery thronged by men who, having never 
seriously studied anything but their job, feel that it is silly 
to learn Latin and Greek at all, by azy method, when your 
business is to make quick money. Why, you don’t learn 
German in order to read Goethe; still less, Italian, in order 
to appreciate Giotto: you do it, for commercial reasons only, 
or, to be like Mr. Oppenheim, who can allude to an important 
restaurant in every town mentioned in his novels; which 
comes to the same thing. 

So far as “method” goes, I suspect we have moved fast, 
and perhaps too fast. If I had my way, I would certainly, 
abolish conjugations and declensions, and reconstruct them 
quite half-way through my teaching of either Greek or Latin; 
but I daresay this might be too drastic in general practice. 
Still, I would wish the teaching of amy language to be much 
more “‘emotional-psychological” than it has been, and also, 
much more intelligent than it has been. I would want a 
reason for everything in syntax or even grammar to be offered 
(better, discovered) almost immediately, and I would wager 
that this a¢ once would make a language more “interesting” 
than else it could have been. This is a sort of bridge to the 
realizing what sort of people the ancients were, and (if you 
work it out) what sort of people we are. For, we are what 
we are partly because of these ancients having existed. Only 
if we submit to the /abor improus involved in all this, and 
reject steelily the shirk-words: “Please sir, archaic: Please 
sir, poetical license: Accusative of Respect”—and so on, then 
(but not otherwise) have we the sight to fulfil our duty of 
making it clear what kind of men the Greeks, for instance, 
were, what they felt like, how they judged, how they prayed! 
Archzology and its immense modern developments by way of 
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excavation, and Comparative Religion, with its by-products 
—"Let us show that the Greeks were just as religious as we 
are: let us show how much our religion owes to theirs . . . 
how religion ‘develops’ and is not revealed”—have pushed 
this sort of thing on so fast that I daresay steadying influences 
are needed rather than a stimulus. 

Into the old controversy as to the “practical” value of an 
“all-round” education (which includes a great deal of his- 
tory), I don’t propose to go all over again: readers of THE 
MONTH are likely to agree that the mechanized man is a 
deplorable product, and that “vocational” education can begin 
much too early. The product of the former was the young 
man who told me quite seriously (he was a racing motorist) 
that he did not know who Napoleon was,—“Why should I? 
He’s dead!’’—and could not follow the simplest syllogism. 
Neither a historical approach, nor a philosophical one, would 
have been possible with him. He required either machinery, 
or orgies, but nothing else, for the construction of what he 
called his “life.” Let us insist that such a man is a shrunken 
man; a retrograde man; a bad product. (As a matter of 
fact, the young man I am recalling was a nice lad, who, when 
he fell in love, became both pleasanter and more intelligent.) 
In a word, when ideals and “vision” yield to commercialism, 
there is no education left: when what we call “the Empire” 
is just a combination of commercial interests and not due 
to the existence of a common mind or affection, it has, so 
far as I am concerned, ceased to exist. 

What strikes far deeper than all this is the determination 
(due to a very definite idea indeed) to produce not mindless- 
ness, but a different sort of mind. All these “ideologists,” 
however, require (and obtain) a numerically large mass of 
men who have succumbed to a strong suggestion, to support 
them. Now for an immense number of these, odd as it may 
seem, “Latin” Aas come to stand as a sort of symbol. I 
think it did, in England too, long ago. “He has no Latin,” 
i.e., “He is a boor.” To put the obverse. I recall the 
coloured railway-servant in South Africa, who said to me 
that “of course” he was going to send his son to a Catholic 
school (he did not know I was a priest) because they “do not 
hide things from the children.” ‘What do the other schools 
hide?” “Latin.” His point was, that the Coloured Man had 
the right to be taught all that the White Man is taught, and 
alone the Catholic schools imparted Latin (which some 
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Whites learnt) to the Coloured. Professor Julian Huxley, 
without realizing it, added fuel to the racial indignation of 
the Native, by ridiculing the teaching of Latin by missionaries 
to Natives. Much more wisely, though in impish paradox, 
Professor Brookes of Pretoria and Johannesburg begged that 
all Natives should be taught Latin! But where the Coloured 
Man or the Native may demand Latin, in order to feel them- 
selves on an equality with the White, many a spokesman of 
the White “proletariat” denounces Latin and demands its 
abolition, in order to feel that no one is more fully “educated” 
than he is: like the bricklayer forbidden to lay more bricks 
in an hour than the most incompetent of his mates, no one 
is to know more than he can know! I fear it is impossible 
to get through to the mild English imagination with what 
bitterness a knowledge of Latin is envisaged by millions who 
regard it as a class-prerogative! The Native wishes to get 


as far forward as “we” are. The Communist wishes “us” 


to get as far down as he is. Lenin said that the whole of the 
older sort of education was absolutely useless for the sort 
of man of which he wished the world to consist. History. 
itself must begin from the middle of the nineteenth century.! 

So “ideologized” is Russia, that a mere “Cook’s Tour” ad- 
vertisement, “U.S.S.R. Tours in 1932,” printed in the Inter- 


national Printery, Moscow, and issued from Bush House, 
London, asks you to come to Russia “on the territory of which 
the re-shaping of human society is taking place.” R. Fiilép- 
Miller, in his “Mind and Face of Bolshevism,” says that 
bolshevik professors attacked Plato but admitted Demo- 
critus(!) as the “first champion of materialistic philosophy” 
(p. 52); and that a circular issued by the Soviet “Main Ctee. 
for Natural Education,” presided over by Lenin’s widow, 
banned Plato from all public libraries (p. 55); and that the 
suppressed university faculties of philosophy, history, law and 


? We would value in THe Montn, or as one of Messrs, Sheed & Ward's 
Essays in Order, a study of N. Bukharin’s ‘‘Theory and Practice from the 
Standpoint of Dialectical Materialism,’”” Kniga (England) Ltd., London, 1s. “In 
this way is arising a new society. . . A great world-historic antithesis has 
arisen . . . there is taking place before our eyes the polarization of cultures. 
. . . It is not only a new economic system that has been born. A new culture 
has been born... A new style of life has been born. This is the greatest 
antithesis in human history’’; p. 23. This was the first paper read to the 
International Congress of History and Science and Technology (London, June 
29—July 3, 1931) by the delegates of the U.S.S.R. Even a second-rate publica- 
tion like ‘‘The Five Year Plan and the Cultural Revolution,’”’ by A. Kurella, 
2d., U.S.S.R. Information series, London, makes perfectly clear how totally 
different is to be Russian education henceforward, in order that a quite dif- 
ferent sort of man may be made. 
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theology were replaced by Marxist “social science” (p. 235). 
In 1925, a decree ordered the removal of all philosophical, 
psychological or ethical books “written in the spirit of ideal- 
istic philosophy . . . all scientific books that speak of the 
‘wisdom of the Creator’,” while in January, 1926, urgent 
instructions were sent to 120 libraries in Leningrad to destroy 
all volumes of delles lettres dating from before 1917 which 
were out of harmony with Communist doctrines. Mr. Charles 
Sarolea in “Impressions of Soviet Russia” (pp. 90-91), la- 
mented the taboo ~1pon all “humanities” and the scorn felt for 
non-materialist philosophy ; but this was in 1924, and I cannot 
but believe that human nature will prove unable to support 
this mechanization, and perhaps the “classics” will be 7e- 
discovered in Russia, and evoke far greater enthusiasm than 
they do even among ourselves, who have so much misused 
them. My point is always the same—There is in the world a 
Power quite determined to make, not only a new sort of 
society, but a new sort of Man; and, his making involves the 
jettisoning of all that constituted the old one—save, perhaps, 
his most animal instincts, to which outlet is permitted, 
periodically, from their prison. 

For many years we have, in England, been playing into 
these scarlet hands. In every way that we could, we have 
been unconsciously cutting ourselves, and cutting our rising 
generation, loose from our past. The only new argument is:: 
“By all means let us so be cut loose! The supreme upshot 
of our past was the War. Rather than have ¢ha? again, let 
us have no relics whatsoever of the Past that produced it.” 
And the Anti-Past Crusade gathers into itself innumerable 
young men, and even more, young women, whose self-sacrifice 
for the sake of their propaganda is absolute. Now abroad, 
Nationalism, and also Internationalism, always show them- 
selves, at least partially, in a language-quarrel which in the 
long run is anti-Latin. 

I confess that this overlaps somewhat into my next section :: 
but who can deny that whether among the Czechs or the very 
loyal Slovenes (not to mention the somewhat further Eastern 
Europeans, and not to go across the seas into Asia, Egypt, or 
India), the national language will always form an element in 
the attack upon what can be represented as mere Latinism. 
When Archbishop Benson described the Church in England 
as an Italian mission, that was a splutter of spite, and he 
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knew it. But when a thorough-paced Nationalist wishes to 
injure the authority of the Church he will always attack it 
in its consecrated and universal language. 

We pass from the hatred for Latin among those to whom 
it seems a badge of ‘“‘class”—a hatred absolutely unbelievable 
in England where next to no one attaches any meaning to the 
poor word Zatin—to Latin as representing something anti- 
national, and ¢here is one bridge-head by which we can cross 
into the directly religious area. There, no doubt, Latin may 
be hated as a mere constituent in a rite, though in the imagin- 
ation of the Orthodox East it accompanies a whole state of 
‘mind which is hostile to the West. To the Greek Orthodox, 
Rome stands for all that is opposed to mysticism, to affection, 
and to spiritual freedom; and all that is opposite to these 
is expressed, they feel, in the Latin tongue. But the resolve, 
in modern States, to uproot Greek and Latin alike is due to 
something far deeper still than that—to the resolve to create 
a new and religionless sort of citizen, who shall be formed in 
one sort of school only, a State school, and a school organized 
in consequence without those spiritually formative elements 
that were so potent in the older schools and that issued into 
the older civilization. 

It would be interesting to examine whether the European 
mind could really be emptied of its actual heredity, and, sup- 
posing that it could, whether the Faith could survive. We 
have here been speaking only of the Greek and Latin elements 
in our formation. But we are also strongly Hebraized! 
The Old Testament is essential to, lives in, the New. Pro- 
testantism gave a new lease of life, so to say, to the older 
Scriptures. But even the caricature of Old Testament 
religion, proper to genuine Protestantism (historically con- 
sidered), is fading fast away; and the Catholic can get on 
without much, if any, conscious attention to the Old Testa- 
ment, though the astonishing revival of interest in St. Paul, 
and of direct reading of the New Testament (from which 
Protestant misuse of it, not Catholic legislation, drove us), 
may restore among ourselves something of the earlier favour 
(so to call it) of our Faith. But no one else save the Catholic 
is at all likely to revert to Bible-reading ; and we can safely 
say that the modern world is quite able to de- Judaize itself in 
the religious sense, even while it succumbs more and more to 
Jewish dictatorship in the financial one. 
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But having once been Hellenized, can we abdicate the 
Greek element in our psychological make-up? I fear that it is 
possible. Though Aristotle, and therefore St. Thomas, cor- 
respond perfectly to reasoning human nature, and though 
human nature cannot help performing some sort of reasoning, 
yet, like the young man quoted above, it need do but precious 
little. Human nature simply does ot tend universally to 
syllogize. Even the Greeks as a body were but partially 
affected by any worked-out philosophy—we keep thinking in 
terms of an Athenian clique and calling it “Greek”! And 
the Christian world got on for many centuries upon Plato as 
transmitted by St. Augustine; and even in the period of the 
great Greek Fathers, it was Arius who was the most “logical” 
and applied syllogisms to the Trinity. And neither China 
(so far as I know), nor India assuredly, have evolved their 
philosophies according to a Greek plan. It might be worth 
while speculating what would have happened had St. Paul, 
loathing the Czsar-worship he foresaw, decided to turn his 
back on Europe, and sought (as so many Greeks of his time 
did) the Ganges rather than the Tiber! Suppose St. Thomas 
had become World-Apostle. (That is, half-world apostle, 
for even St. Paul was not more than that.) St. Thomas went 
to India, and left, even as it is, an enduring impression on 
the world. Nay, suppose that Europe becomes, not the 
mechanical entity that the new educator foresees, but a 
chaos. Who can deny the possibility of this? Suppose that 
in another war Sancta Sophia, St. Peter’s, the Holy Sepulchre, 
and Mecca, get bombed out of existence. We may after 
all go East, and have to address ourselves to minds that have 
not got, never have had, and cannot acquire the Greek tradi- 
tion. But the Faith would survive. 

Could it survive without Latin? Yes. It can exist with- 
out Latin, for, in many parts of the East it does so exist.) 
I am not speaking of the appalling literary, historical, and 
legislative loss that a totally de-Latinized Church would 
imply—those who are seeking to destroy Latin in the hope of 
destroying the Church and of creating a world out of which 
the Christian taint has been thoroughly rinsed, care nothing 
at all for that. They sometimes allege that the world’s literary 
masterpieces can be read just as well in translations as in 
the original; but, apart from the Bible being literally the 
only “book” of which in some slight measure this is true, 
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the suggestion is but a drugged sop thrown to the three- 
headed Cerberus, as they conceive our Hebrzo-Grzco-Latin 
Die-hard to be. They do not for a moment intend Homer 
and Vergil to be read in or out of their proper languages; 
they want to obliterate all that, rather as the Palazzo di Gius- 
tizia and the Victor Emmanuel monument were originally 
built in Rome to obliterate St. Peter’s and the Capitol, and, 
with them, every Rome save the modern. Nor do they care 
two pins about the historical catastrophe. In fact, they want 
it to occur. They engineer a flood that shall submerge the 
centuries that issued into this one. And as for the Law that 
Rome, republican, imperial, and Catholic, has transmitted to 
and imposed upon our European consciousness, they wish, not 
that civil law and canon law should exist in some sense as 
twins, but that the State should absorb all authority whatso- 
ever; and that the Agnostic State, which professes not to 
know whether there is any power above it, should pass into 
the Atheist State, which asserts that there is not. 

Given, then, that what possesses all the money, and all the 
bayonets (or their equivalent: the means for boycotting, exil- 
ing, and in general asphyxiating what is disliked and human- 
wise doomed), is determined for three sorts of reasons to 
abolish our “‘classical’’ education, background, and mentality, 
what ought we to do? 

First, the abolitionists have not yet conquered. Our gener- 
ation still includes men who value the ancient legacy as such. 
I leave Greek to one side. But I enter a plea for a far 
greater attention to Latin among Catholics than exists. 
Whether or no a Catholic school professes to give a general 
education, I would wish it to provide such instruction in 
Latin that the Liturgy be understood, as it usually is not. By 
means of guilds and associations of Altar-Servers like those 
of St. Gregory, St. Stephen, St. John Berchmans, and St. Tar- 
cisius, a very great deal could be done. Experience proves 
this. I would like classes, like those managed by Miss Lowe 
in London, to be generalized, though I would be much more 
“low-brow” than she is in matters of method and of standard. 
But all this is the fight of a Hercules with a Hydra; victory 
may not be his. All the same, I hope that Catholic teachers 
will make the most of their belief in Continuity, and in Tradi- 
tion, not to mention in the value of what people who have 
never appreciated it are jettisoning, and so, that they will 
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teach Latin with conviction if not love. Catholic colleges 
in the U.S.A. are putting up a very dogged fight for Latin.* 

I also hope that we will try to re-supply to the floating 
“modern mind” the foundations (philosophical and religious 
especially, of course) that are being filched from it. The 
English, the Germans, the Scandinavians (not to insist on the 
Russians and their cousins) have never been thoroughly edu- 
cated, and so, our foundations are in any case more friable. 
They can be powdered away imperceptibly; whereas in the 
lands where Catholic civilization got anything that gave it 
permanence, they have to be dynamited. I cannot see any 
method accessible to us for strengthening these spiritual 
foundations at large, save broadcasting, provided that what 
we broadcast be intelligible to, and assimilable by, the 
listeners. 

Finally—and this is much the most delicate matter—a pru- 
dent man prepares for any and every eventuality. We do not 
at all want to find ourselves using Latin as some Orientals (I 
believe) use Sanskrit, and as the Arval Brothers did when 
they chanted Latin hymns, but so old a Latin that they them- 
selves (let alone the worshippers) could not understand it. 
St. Paul himself did not at all /ike contemporary Christians 
“speaking with tongues,” preternatural though the gift might 
be. He said that the casual visitor would think them off 
their heads. Not everybody had so much as the gift of 
“interpretation.” We may just as well speak a language, 


+ It is consoling to see how hard Catholic scholars there are fighting for the 
Classics. (Read their Classical Review.) Their task is harder than ours. The 
background differs; the actual terrain is even less promising. Probably the 
Catholic tiller of that soil is the only one with real prospects of success. Again, 
last March 30th—April 2nd, the Association ‘“‘Guillaume Budé”’ (founded in 
1917 for the support of Classical culture in France) met at Nimes. A number 
of most distinguished professors or writers were present from ten different 
countries. Noticeably, no representative of the governmental department was 
there. A grave situation was revealed—that Latin and Greek are being taught, 
quite often, by men who know neither. Historians could be quoted, who, 
having to convey to modern minds what Greece and Rome stood for and be- 
queathed, can read no word of Greek or of Latin. Yet while opinions seemed 
to gravitate towards approving the thesis that all who professed to provide an 
“‘education,’’ even elementary, should have had a general ‘‘propaedeutic,”” a 
proper grounding in the knowledge of those civilizations from which ours has 
grown up, there was a fierce fight, it appears, put up by members of Normal 
Schools who seem to have fancied that some prerogative of theirs was being 
threatened. Apparently, too, some heat was displayed when the relation be- 
tween classical culture and Christianity was mentioned. But the reports we 
have received are too reticent to enable us to judge properly about what hap- 
pened. The desires expressed by this reunion seem likely to remain ineffectual 
for the time. See Etudes, May 5, 1932, “‘Pour l’Humanisme,” by E. des Places. 
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if we can, that does not reguire interpretation, being the 
vernacular. .. What I mean is, that we should, with utmost 
veneration for our own formulas, examine how best to put 
them to a world that may become quite dis-accustomed to 
anything with a Greek or Latin origin. Thorny hedge, 
through which a man may struggle, but not without being 
marked, marred, and possibly martyred. 

I see, then, a world, and not merely a Ministry of Educa- 
tion, which not only thinks that a “classical” education (that 
is, one in which Greek and Latin are instruments) is un- 
practical, but which objects to it, as harmful if not hateful. 
Harmful, because it produces incompetent men—incompetent 
commercially: hateful, because it fosters an Upper Class, and 
above all, because it supports “Catholicism,” a lethal factor 
(so they consider) in a Humanity that must be purged of 
it. I do not see why this view and enterprise should not be 
successful. I do not see why Europe should preserve, or 
impose, what she has not always had, and what other races 
have never had. Languages and literatures have died out. 
Why should ours be eternal? Only God is that. But what 
will happen next? 

I conceive that our duty is double. We ought to preserve 
so long as we can all those good things that we possess, and 
transmit them. I believe that the Greek and Latin contribu- 
tion to the statement of the Christian Faith is enduringly 
valuable. I foresee with detestation a system of life from 
which it is eliminated. But I think that very likely it will 
be eliminated. Sensible men hesitate between seeing the 
coming world as “Sovietized,” or as “Fascisized.”” Fascism 
pays a great deal of attention to Tradition and Continuity, 
and, thus far, Fascism is more consistent with Catholicism. 
Can it outlive its Founder? Who can tell. In no case is 
eternity promised to a human system. The Church alone of 
existing Institutions is eternal. But that will not prevent 
every kind of disaster befalling the Church in this or that 
country, or continent, or race, or period. May we incur none 
of them. But we should lessen our chance of escape if we 
were to make a wrong use of our Latin. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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N the above title I have put the God of Gain between man 

and the products of his inventive skill because that false 

deity does in actual life insinuate himself between 
them, to the grievous perversion of both. Man, the con- 
structor of machinery, becomes its slave, because Mammon 
prompts him to misuse it. It is a commonplace of Christian 
teaching that the woes of the world are originally caused by 
an excessive desire for the goods of the world; that an exclu- 
sive pursuit of the secondary, the immediate, the transitory 
not only fails in its object but results as well in the loss of the 
primary and permanent. And that teaching is derived, not 
only from experience, Lut even more directly and conclusively 
from the wisdom of God Incarnate, who constantly warns 
us in the Gospels against listening to the dictates of self- 
seeking and money-lust, and Himself proclaimed the true 
Art of Life—the putting of first things first, the service of God 
before the service of self—as the only means of attaining the 
object of life,—our happiness and contentment. No lesson 
could be more clearly and emphatically taught: no lesson 
has been more foolishly and persistently ignored. “Many,” 
says Ben Jonson in “Discoveries,” “might go to Heaven with 
half the labour they go to hell, if they would venture their 
industry in the right way.” Mammon’s many slaves work 
hard, but not for their own ultimate profit. 

Their blind pursuit of the perishable and ignorance of true 
values tend to make the thoughtful Christian somewhat 
sceptical of the remedies proposed by those who, seeing 
clearly enough the evil material results, do not, or will not, 
see the moral causes. The nations, faced with a general 
economic collapse, are meeting at Lausanne on the 16th of 
this month to devise some means to avert disaster, but we have 
not seen any responsible utterance which indicates a real grasp 
of the root cause of the trouble.1_ As Christian writers have 
often declared, it is the uncontrolled desire of money, of more 
and more money, of money made rapidly and in large quan- 
tities, that introduces confusion into the normal processes of 
commerce, to the injury of a vast multitude who share much 


* Not, #.¢., from the statesmen, but the Pope in his recent indictment of international 
finance lays bare the evil for all to see. 
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more largely in the production of wealth than they do in its 
profits. And it is the growth of mechanical processes, 
stimulated by the same greed of gain, that has deprived so 
many even of the opportunity of earning any sort of liveli- 
hood and cast upon the world the immense burden of unem- 
ployment. That fact alone—the fact that multitudes in every 
land cannot, even if they would, fulfil the Divine injunc- 
tion of earning their bread by their own exertions—shows 
how grievously society has become disorganized through 
covetousness. 

Yet there is nothing wrong in the pursuit of wealth, the 
investment of money, the invention and use of machinery, for 
personal profit. The desire for the good things of life, in 
plenty and with security, and the skilful adaptation of means 
to that end, are signs of man’s essential superiority over irra- 
tional animals; that desire shares with necessity the parentage 
of invention, and expresses, however inadequately, the divine 
discontent which impels human nature always to advance 
from the good to the better and not to rest upon achievement. 
Man, says the Philosopher, is a tool-using animal, and he is 
always improving the tools he uses. It was through the use 
of machinery that he first secured leisure for higher things. 
The schoolboy who fashions a many-nibbed contrivance for 
writing “lines” obeys a natural instinct: he is employing a 
labour-saving machine. Between that simple device and, say, 
the apparatus which prints these lines—a thunderous engine 
of complicated design and vast power which, fed by pneu- 
matic action and guided by electricity, is yet so delicately 
contrived that a crumpled sheet will bring it to rest—the 
difference is only one of degree. Nor is there any logical 
distinction between an implement worked directly by animal 
muscles, like a spade or a plough, and one the motive power 
of which is derived from some other natural agency harnessed 
to his purpose by the skill of man. It is no less by his mastery 
over Nature and his clever employment of her energies and 
laws to supplement his own feebleness and enlarge his sphere 
of activity, than by his achievements in the spiritual order 
that man proves himself the King, or rather the Viceroy, of 
creation. ‘“The earth He hath given to the sons of men,” 
but not as a freehold. It is not by his breaking Nature 
into his service through mechanical inventions that man 
offends—he will invent and improve and grow in knowledge 
and power till the world ends—but in the use he makes of his 
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inventions. Those, then, who rightly denounce a wrongful use 
should be careful, therefore, not to condemn machinery with- 
out qualification. We must discriminate, as always, between 
use and abuse. And for clearer discussion of the subject 
we should also distinguish between machinery which is oper- 
ated solely by animal forces and that which is worked by the 
application of natural energies—wind, water, steam, electricity 
and so forth. It is not “tools’—the hand-loom, the plough, 
the saw, the bicycle—that have thrown modern industry into 
confusion, but contrivances that increase production without 
ensuring corresponding consumption, that lessen the number 
of hand-workers and so deprive them of livelihood. The 
distinction between them lies, not in their nature but in their 
practical effects. 

In the second decade of last century, when new machinery 
was throwing thousands of stocking-weavers and lace-makers 
out of work, the Luddites traversed a large part of the Mid- 
lands, destroying the implements which had destroyed their 
livelihood. They were wrong, of course, but it does not 
follow that the employers who turned them adrift were right. 
In a Christian community, which did not regard labour as a 
mere commodity, some provision would have been made to 
prevent the destitution which machinery was bound to cause. 
In those days, it is true, labour-combinations were unlaw- 
ful, but, despite all that modern Trade-Unions can do, their 
members still are often liable to find their occupation gone, 
through the adoption of more and more perfect “labour-saving 
devices.” This constitutes that menace of machinery which 
Mammon has seized on as his chief modern weapon, and 
which is now threatening the very existence of civilization. 
Something is plainly out of gear. Man’s inventive genius 
has been at work but without adequate moral control. On the 
one hand, machines meant for destruction are now so formid- 
able that men feel that they must be abolished. On the other, 
machines meant for production have created such dangers of 
their own that there is a world-wide outcry against their 
suicidal efficiency. The parallel is so nearly complete 
that Professor O’Rahilly, one of the Irish delegates to the 
Sixteenth Session of the International Labour Conference 
which opened at Geneva on April 12th, in calling attention to 
the extreme urgency of world-unemployment, said: “We have 
here at Geneva a Conference for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments. I hold that one day we shall have to have 
VQL. CLIX. II 
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a Conference for the reduction and limitation of machinery.” 
Yet, as the same speaker pointed out,—“‘a curious illustration,” 
he said, “of our weakness and confusion on fundamental prin- 
ciples’"—in a neighbouring room at that same Conference, in- 
formation was abundantly provided as to how to procure and 
install better mechanical appliances. ‘We are aiding and 
abetting unemployment on one side of the partition and dis- 
cussing how to get rid of it on the other side.” It would 
seem that “confusion on fundamental principles” is well-nigh 
universal. On every side we are urged to economy of costs, 
rationalization of industry, reduction of wages,—all processes 
which lead to unemployment—and yet the proletariate, which 
modern Capitalism has created, must find work, or be sup- 
ported by the community. The pursuit of production for 
profit has gradually brought about, in every industrial 
country, a class which has literally nothing to live by but its 
weekly earnings. And Capital, blindly grasping at the oppor- 
tunities for increased profits provided by machinery and pay- 
ing no heed to the general welfare, has thrown, the world 
over, some 25,000,000 people out of work, lessening in- 
definitely their buying power and thus making its own goods 
unsaleable. 

It is in the United States that the disastrous result of 
this sheer Mammon-worship is most clearly to be seen. So 
independent is that great country of the rest of the world 
and its vicissitudes that nine-tenths of the products of its 
industries are consumed at home. It does not need to fight 
for foreign markets to dispose of its surpluses. It is more 
nearly self-contained than any other nation upon earth. Yet 
nowhere has any Government more completely failed to con- 
trol the resources of the country so as to promote the general 
welfare. Unemployment is more rife than elsewhere, yet no 
system of national relief has been evolved. The destitute 
are left to municipal poor-law and to the sporadic efforts of 
private charity. Multitudes are said to be on the brink of 
starvation, whilst huge stocks of the necessaries of life can 
find no purchasers. Over eight million workers are unem- 
ployed, and the Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labour fears a revolt unless work or relief is assured. This 
result has been brought about by the use of machinery to dis- 
place labour, without any control of the amount or distribu- 
tion of production. Profit,not the supply of human needs, has 


1 Ryan, “Questions of the Day,” p. 243. 
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been its motive power. The remedy—decrease in the hours of 
labour and thus absorption of the unemployed,—is scoffed 
at. Yet it may have ultimately to be adopted. When we 
reflect that, in recent years, to keep up the price of food- 
stuffs to an economic level, our fishermen have had time and 
again to return their catch to the sea, and our farmers have 
had to destroy a proportion of their potato crops, and the 
wheat growers of the Argentine had to burn 10 % of their 
stocks, and Brazilian coffee has been thrown, in tens of 
thousands of bags, into the ocean, and large quantities of 
hops have been destroyed in England, and much of the Cuban 
sugar crop similarly disposed of, we realize to what un- 
Christian waste producing primarily for profit may lead. All 
this evil arises from listening to Mammon rather than to God. 
Whether he likes it or no, man is a creature of God, with 
many duties and responsibilities springing from that relation- 
ship. If he tries to ignore these, his development is inevit- 
ably one-sided and distorted. He has been provided with 
a conscience, the main function of which is, quite apart from 
external law, to check and regulate his acquisitive faculties. 
If he disregards conscience and confines his interests and 
aims wholly to this world, he must inevitably fail. Because 
he does not put God and His justice first, all these things 
will be taken away from him. There is no escaping them, 
and unless the fact is recognized at Lausanne, all the manipu- 
lations of international finance will be in vain. 

Accordingly, quite exceptional interest attaches to the 
various attempts which are being made by Catholics to re- 
construct a true Christian civilization based on a complete 
human development, by formally renouncing the pursuit of 
wealth and seeking from direct work on the land a normal 
human livelihood. We make no apology for returning to 
this important Catholic experiment, for it seems fairly, 
certain that, unless, not only agriculture but, all forms of 
economic activity are brought again under the moral law, 
Christian civilization will not survive. And it is the func- 
tion of the Church, which dethroned Paganism both in its 
civilized and its savage form, to attempt with the help of her 
enthusiastic children the same recurring task. Providence, in 
order to show the final and logical result of the antinomianism 
preached by our /iterati and practised by our capitalists, has 
allowed the process of degradation to be speeded up in Russia, 
where the pursuit of an avowedly materialistic ideal has 
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proved destructive of the most elementary human rights— 
conscience, liberty, property, education, religion. Our secular 
civilization, which does not, it is true, reject God formally, 
has long rejected Him practically in its industrial dealings, 
In that civilization, Mammon is Lord and he is throned on 
machinery. Wherefore our Catholic pioneers have gone forth 
from it. 

Before appraising the spirit and aim of their action, which 
in many ways are novel, let us consider another yet kindred 
class—those Catholics who have remained on the land. Here 
in England they are too few, scattered and isolated—nine- 
tenths of our Catholics are urban dwellers—to constitute a 
separate problem, but it is otherwise in the States. There is 
a constant drift, as we know, from the country to the town: 
in fact, some sociologists hold that, without this frequent 
influx of healthy blood, the town dwellers in a few genera- 
tions would become effete and sterile. The point is that one 
of the causes of this drift is the excessive use of machinery 
in agriculture, which not only displaces man-power, but 
causes over-production and the collapse of farming as an 
industry. In the United States, the question of Catholic 
rural depopulation has become a serious one, and it has been 
energetically taken up by the Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
the programme of which, as set forth in Catholic Action for 
December, 1931, lacks nothing that could be desired in the 
way of thoroughness and insight. In the very home of indus- 
trialized agriculture, a protest is raised against that mass- 
production for profit, that speculative trading in the necessi- 
ties of life, that over-mechanized land-work which has in 
our time so woefully over-reached itself and, whilst multiply- 
ing beyond all precedent the prime necessities of living, de- 
prives at the same time vast multitudes of the means of pur- 
chasing them. 

The formal condemnation of large-scale farming and of 
the substitution of an agency hiring labourers, for family- 
holdings, shows that the American Conference has got to the 
root of the matter. Given families settled on the soil and 
forming a community, economic regulation of production and 
marketing becomes much more feasible; as is to be seen in 
the prosperous condition of the Belgian Boerenbond, founded 
in 1890 but immensely developed since the war. In this 
Catholic land the Church has not been hindered as elsewhere 
in her beneficent social activities, and it is due to her that, 
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mostly in Belgian Flanders, isolated, competitive, wasteful 
farming has been replaced by regulated co-operation. The 
1930 report of this organization (one of several of the same 
kind) records a wonderful array of activities, including co- 

operative marketing, an agricultural bank, the issue of five 

periodicals and a schedule of lectures on agriculture, domestic 
economy, etc., the effect of which has been the practical dis- 

appearance of Socialism, and of Jewish usurers as well. A 
growing membership, now a quarter of a million strong, 
testifies to the popularity and efficiency of the organization, 
for farmers are notoriously individualist and distrustful of 
interference. Though these farms cater for the market, yet. 
they do so on a family basis and on a scale which does not 

call for much machinery. 

Admittedly inspired by the Belgian model, a similar asso- 
ciation has been started in Ireland within the past year by 
Father John Hayes, a Tipperary curate. The late Sir Horace 
Plunkett did much to unite Irish workers in certain branches 
of agriculture: the new organization, “Munitir na Tire” (The 
People of the Land) is Catholic both in its scope and its in- 
spiration. Its primary object is described as “the organiza- 
tion, with the assistance of the parochial clergy, of the rural 
population of each parish for the purpose of co-operative pro- 
duction and marketing,” and, in a country which is still 
mainly agricultural and almost wholly Catholic, it clearly has 
immense possibilities before it. A huge increase of peasant 
proprietors took place under the Land Act of 1931, when 
70,000 tenants became owners. All that Flanders has done 
and more should be within the achievement of this body. Un- 
happily the Irish worker in general has, in default of active 
and persistent Catholic guidance, formed associations which 
are purely secular, if not even antagonistic to religion. The 
farming community at any rate has now the means of escaping 
this danger and avoiding that one-sided development which 
is the bane of industry everywhere. 

The “Munitir na Tire” will doubtless be encouraged to 
make use of the cheap power provided by the Shannon 
Electric Company, since many farming operations, like churn- 
ing, root-cutting, threshing, can be done more cheaply and 
speedily by electricity than by manual labour. Here we are 
faced again with the machinery question. Can Mammon set 
his blight even upon such minor applications of natural 
energy, as he has upon the machines used in large-scale 
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farming? When we turn again to the very hopeful ex- 
periments being made in this country by those far-sighted 
Catholics, the originators of the Scottish and English Land 
Associations,—experiments which aim not only at re-peopling 
the countryside and relieving unemployment, but also at re- 
creating an old Catholic civilization, we find Mammon under 
such grave suspicion that they have set their faces against the 
use of machinery, as distinct from tools, in their settlements, 
lest the idea of profit-making rather than that of family- 
subsistence should blemish the purity of their enterprise. 
Clearly, as the tendency of machinery is to depopulate the 
land, whereas they want to people it, and as it is not necessary 
for their purpose, which definitely excludes producing for 
the market as a primary object, they are undoubtedly right 
in the main in eschewing mechanical aids to agriculture 
worked by artificial power. On the other hand, a hard and 
fast prohibition of such aid is surely to be deprecated, for 
circumstances, such as weather and soil and available labour, 
vary considerably, and machinery, in certain cases, may 
actually further their objects. In America, for instance, 
Father Schmeideler, O.S.B., of the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, considers that “by enabling the family labour supply 
to cover more land, power-machinery tends to conserve rather 
than to destroy the family farm system.” It may, then, be 
enough to regulate very strictly the use of machinery without 
abolishing it altogether, at any rate in later stages of the 
movement. At present it is probably wiser to accustom the 
pioneers to the accomplishment of all farming operations by 
human energy and skill, for much more training is required 
for the efficient use of tools than for the direction of a 
machine. The desire to economize labour is, as we have 
said, one strong motive in fashioning machinery, but it is 
to the desire to make money that mechanized agriculture is 
chiefly due. That desire being formally rejected in these 
Catholic Land Settlements, the use of machinery can be the 
more readily forgone. 

Since that desire is one of the strongest in human nature, 
the choice of a mode of life which disregards it argues some- 
thing like a religious vocation, and it will probably need for its 
permanence the working of religious principles. That is the 
reason why practical Catholicism is required in all candi- 
dates for these various training-centres. In time they may 

§ See “ The Catholic Land Movement” (C.T.S : 2d.) 
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develop into Catholic village-communities, self-contained in 
all essentials and content with whatever comfort and relaxa- 
tion life in the country can afford. The further question arises 
—to what extent the amenities of urban life, so highly de- 
veloped and so greatly abused in our towns, should be intro- 
duced into these agricultural communities? Motor-transport 
which facilitates social intercourse; “wireless” and the 
gramophone which can maintain contact with music and 
literature and the thought of the day—nay, even with the 
voice of the Vatican; the cinematograph,an excellent instru- 
ment, if properly used, for educational development—are all 
these “machines” to be banished from our Catholic common- 
wealth? The Cistercians, who first brought scientific farming 
into this country, managed to serve God and man and to 
live full lives without them; should the inheritors of their 
faith and of, at least, part of their vocation, follow them in 
this? The Catholic press, in its correspondence columns, re- 
veals divided views on this capital point, and no one, not 
prepared to live the life himself, should dictate the proper 
course to those who are. But it seems to us that all these 
things can be effectively “baptized” by sane and moderate 
use, and that they should not necessarily “urbanize” the 
country-side. Machines are excellent as the servants of man, 
whose God-given abilities constructed them: as his will called 
them into being, he can abolish them as well. But he can also 
control them, and he shows himself more man in doing sothan 
if he shunned them altogether, lest at the dictates of Mammon 
they should succeed in enslaving him. No doubt, the high 
ideal of complete separation from all the works and pomps of 
cities appeals to not a few Catholics, but the movement cannot 
flourish on ideals beyond the reach of ordinary folk. The 
“amenities” mentioned are not essentially urban even if they 
originated in towns. Let the country adapt them to its own 
uses. The complete repudiation of Mammon which inspires 
this Catholic movement deprives these, and other forms of 
machinery, of their power to injure man. 
J. KEATING. 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MORE LIGHT ON THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


ROBABLY most of us have a vague impression that the 

Spanish Revolution of April,1931, was not genuinely the work 
of the Spanish people as a whole. Its visible starting-point— 
the Municipal Elections,—“faked” into a sweeping Republican 
victory, seemed to suggest the Secret Agency that has played so 
leading a part in other European revolutions—Freemasonry. Still 
this impression lacked adequate confirmation from such facts as 
were allowed to filter to us through the British Press. All doubt, 
however, on this point will probably be removed by the publica- 
tion of “Origenes de la Revolucion Espanola” (Sources of the 
Spanish Revolution), a study by Don Juan Tusquets, priest and 
professor of the Barcelona Seminary.1_ Truly an illuminating 
and fascinating volume, moderate in diction, closely reasoned, 
and amazingly bold. For the author does not ignore the risks 
he runs in unmasking the tactics of Spanish Freemasonry and 
publishing facsimile photos of its official documents. His 
patiently jcollected “archives” justify his claim as “a specialist 
in revolutions.” He writes: “Should anything unpleasant be- 
fall me, let readers ascribe it to secret societies, and strengthen 
their resolve to oppose them.” Tracing the “origins,” Don Juan 
starts with the Revolution of 1835, with its burning of religious 
houses and treacherous, cold-blooded murder of religious—be- 
ginning, of course, with Jesuits. He passes on to the revolution 
of 1868 that dethroned Isabella II., grandmother of the present 
ex-King, Alfonso XIII.; the establishment for nine short months 
of the First Republic; General Prim’s plot for setting upon the 
Spanish throne the Savoyan Duke Amadeo; the king-maker’s 
assassination in the streets of Madrid upon the Duke’s landing, 
and the restoration of Isabella’s heir, Alfonso XII., father of 
the present ex-King. At his death, during the Regency of Queen 
Christina, there followed, in 1897, the murder of Sefior Canoras 
del Castillo, Conservative Premier, by an Italian revolutionary, 
at San Sebastian. The hand of Masonry in all these events is 
made clearly manifest in this book. The same evil power was by 
no means idle during the late Monarchy; and, though it failed 
in an attempt to introduce Divorce or to paralyse Religious Cor- 
porations, it prevented the privileged position of one or two 
Religious bodies from being extended to the Jesuits. In the 
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Legislature of 1918, there were six ascertained Masons. But the 
Craft gained ground even during Primo de Rivera’s Dictatorship, 
owing to his optimism and good nature that led him to give 
preferment to at least one of the Brethren. Under his suc- 
cessor, General Berenguer, whose aim was to restore constitu- 
tional government, Masonry grew in strength and confidence, 
so that the Spanish Grand Orient—as the Viennese Masonic 
Review boasted, July, 1930—boldly moved its Aaditat from 
Seville to the capital. Its professed aim, wrote the Review, 
“is to devote all its strength to the ideals of Humanity, Freedom 
of Thought and Revolt against the Faith.” F. Martinez Barrios 
—future Republican Minister of Communications—was then made 
Grand Master of the Spanish Orient. As the fateful April 14, 
1931, approached, an entente was announced between the 
Socialists (the party now in power) and the General Union of 
workers. Thus Communists and other subversives came to the 
help of the conspirators in swelling the vociferous anti- 
monarchical demonstrations in big centres, and so creating the 
false impression that all Spain had turned solidly Republican. 
Meanwhile, thousands of monarchist votes lay uncounted in 
municipal urns, and duly elected monarchist Councillors were 
forcibly hindered from functioning. 

Whence came the funds for these sinister activities? Don 
Juan makes this evident. They came from Moscow through the 
medium of Jewish financiers in America. The much-monied 
Israelite figures prominently in a body devoted to de-Chris- 
tianizing nations. The actual Minister of Education (“Public 
Instruction”), Fernando de los Rios, is a noted Mason, “at 
home,” he said, “with Jews,” and of decidedly Jewish features— 
assisted in “Primary Education” by Brother Rodolfo Llupis. 
Notoriously their aim is the “Single School”—“laic” and falsely 
styled “neutral”—the “secular education” scheme favoured by 
some of our own Communists. 

The book before us is specially valuable for its documentation, 
and proves how widely the Masonic fowlers have spread their 
nets, in all classes and professions. They work on the same 
lines—a trifle more drastically—as their French Brethren fol- 
lowed in the days of MM. Combes, Viviani, and Co. These are 
clearly traced in the photographed “Declaration of the Grand 
Spanish Lodge,” May, 1931, and have been faithfully embodied 
in the new Constitution. Shortly before the actual Revolution, 
the conspirators framed a draft Cabinet to take office in the event 
of success. It consisted of eleven members, of whom—according 
to documentary proof in the author’s hands—six, including Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, are undoubted Freemasons. Two of the re- 
maining five—Alcala Zamora (actual President) and Manuel 
Azafia (present Premier) are also signalized as Masons by 
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Frangois Coty of Z’Ami Peuple, wherein the names of the draft 
Cabinet were originally published, a list declared by Den Juan 
to be “extremely probable and almost certain,” although he 
vouches only for the Masonic affiliations of which he holds clear 
documentary proof. These figure in several interesting “Tables” : 
1. Of 29 Mason politicians—including Francisco Macia, Head of 
the Catalan Generalitat (affiliated, Paris, 1926)—who are now 
in office as Ministers, Heads of Departments, Governors, ‘etc. 
2. Of 65 Mason Deputies in the Cortes—almost certainly an 
understatement by half; well-informed persons putting it even 
at 180, out of 400 odd. 3. Of the number of Freemasons in 
various walks of life (including 13 hairdressers!) and belonging 
to the Grand Regional Lodge of the South. 4. Of 68 members 
of the new Hispano-American Lodge. 5. A complete list of 
all the ramifications of Spanish Masonry in Spain and its 
dependencies, with the names and addresses of their directors, 
Don Juan sums up: “There exist in Spain 160 éalleres (‘‘work- 
shops,” i.e., Lodges) with a total membership of 5,000. But 
we must not forget the relationships with Theosophists, Rotarians, 
etc. Only the deluded can deny that we have here a truly formid- 
able force,” and—it may be added—an international one. 
F. M. DE Z. 





THE MAN WHO MADE OATES A CATHOLIC. 

S Titus Oates, by his own confession,! never was a Catholic, 

it may seem superfluous to say anything about the man who, 
externally at least, received him into the Church. Yet the 
character of the arch-informer was so notoriously infamous (for 
at the age of twenty-eight he had already, when an Anglican 
minister, been dismissed from several curacies for perjury and 
unspeakable immorality), that we wonder how, as a catechumen, 
he could have deceived even the most simple-minded priest. 
The explanation apparently is that the priest who received him, 
Father William Berry, alias Hutchinson, was not so much 
simple-minded as actually crazy! A few words on the career 
of this unhappy man, and some testimonies from his contem- 
poraries make this abundantly clear. Father Berry—this appears 
to have been his real name, although Foley in his “Records,” 
misled by the fact that another Jesuit called Corker used Berry 
as a pseudonym, surmises that he too should properly be named 
Corker—started life (in 1627) as a Protestant and later on be- 
came an Anglican clergyman. We have no details about his 


4 “I [Burnet] asked him what were the arguments that prevailed on him to change 
his Religion and go over to the Church of Rome. He, upon that, stood up, and laid 
his hands on his breast, and said, God and his holy Angels knew, that he had never 
changed but that he had gone among them on purpose to betray them.”’ Burnet: 
“*Histery of His Own Time,” Vol. II., p. 39. 
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conversion but he entered the noviceship of the Society at Watten 
in Belgium in 1656. He was ordained in December, 1663, 
was a Prefect at St. Omer’s College in 1667 and was serving on 
the Yorkshire mission in 1669. Recalled to Belgium the next 
year, he left, or was dismissed, the Society in 1671. Foley 
quotes from the Annual Letters of that year—“William Berry 
left the Society under the hallucination of thereby escaping 
temptations, a step the more to be regretted as he had been 
very exemplary in the observance of the rules.” Returning to 
England as a secular priest, he became one of the chaplains of 
the Duke of Norfolk, with whom Oates, too, according to Burnet, 
had some connection. At any rate, when Oates, about the year 
1677, resolved to exploit to his own profit the nervous nti- 
Popery of the period, it was to Berry that he turned for ad- 
mission into the Church. Burnet writes (of. cit., p. 35): “He 
[Oates] seemed inclined to be instructed in the Popish Religion. 
One Hutchinson, a Jesuit (sic) had that work put upon him. He 
was a weak and light-headed man, and afterwards came over 
to the Church of England.” A more severe impression is given 
by Father Warner, S.J., in his “Vindication of the English 
Catholics,” published in 1680. “His unconstant nature appears 
by his frequent changes, first a Protestant Minister, then a Papist, 
then a Jesuit, then a secular, and now again a Protestant 
Minister. He was once stark mad and is ever since cracked.” 
The apostasy of this “unconstant” man occurred, as we shall see, 
shortly after he had prevailed upon former colleagues to give 
harbourage to his convert Oates in the Jesuit College at Valla- 
dolid, but it was not, happily, the last of his changes, for Burnet 
adds—*He went afterwards back to that Church.” In the second 
edition (1681) of his “Vindication” (p. 51), however, Father 
Warner shows that, though he had heard of Berry’s conversion, 
he does not credit it, for he interpolates into his former account 
“. . . then pretended Catholic and penitent. And what next 
God knows. He professes he thinks himself able to invent a 
wiser religion than either Protestancy or Popery,” finally adding 
the above-quoted assertion about his madness. 

There is further confirmation of that mental defect found 
in other contemporary sources. Burnet in the passage already 
cited says—“‘Hutchinson was a Curate about the City near a year, 
and came oft to me, and preached once for me.” This will have 
been at the Rolls Chapel, of which Burnet was then chaplain, 
but the historian is mistaken in supposing that Berry, or Hut- 
chinson, was even a curate “about the City” after his lapse. He 
was curate of Barking, Essex, not of All Hallows, Barking, near 
the Tower. This is made plain in evidence given during the 
trial of Lord Castlemain before Lord Chief Justice Scroggs 
in June, 1680, by Dr. Thomas Cartwright, then Dean of Ripon, 
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who held the living of Barking “in commendam” and who was 
afterwards made a Bishop by James II. In order to discredit 
Berry's testimony on some point, Cartwright, mentioned only as 
a “Doctor of Divinity,” gave evidence as follows. The passage 
is taken from a (very much garbled) report of the trial: 


Dr. D. I have one thing to tell your lordship. The man 
[Berry] is mad, he is distracted [#.e., demented]. 

Z.C.]. This Doctor of Divinity is a very honest man, he 
will tell you. 

Dr. D. He was my curate at Barkin [sic], and my lord of 
London, having some information about his manner of 
preaching, sent me word to Rippon [sic] he would provide 
me another curate. On Saturday last, dining with him, my 
lord told me he was distracted. 

Recorder. His behaviour is a very concurrent testimony. 

/(ustice] Raymond. I appeal to my lord [Scroggs] if I did 
not tell him, as he came into court, that he was a distracted 
man. 

Z.C.j/. Call another witness. 


There can be little further doubt that Father Berry, at that 
time, was manifestly mad. I am fortunately able to give the 
exact date of his apostasy, for an extract from a newsletter by 
Henry Muddiman, dated May 20, 1679, runs as follows: 

“On the 18th (Sunday) one Berry, a priest, or Jesuit, did in 
his parish church, St. Martin in the Fields, publicly recant the 
Roman Catholic religion and declare his conversion to the 
Church of England.” 

Father Hutchinson is credited with the following tract, of 
which there is a copy in the British Museum: 

“A letter to the Jesuits in prison, showing them how they may 
get out. By William Hutchinson, alias Bury” [sic]. But there 
is reason to think that Dr. Lloyd, the Vicar of St. Martin's 
really wrote this. 

There is no record of how this chequered career ended. The 
scrupulosity which seemingly lost him his vocation, and his 
subsequent lapse from the Faith were doubtless due to a mental 
failing, and to the same defect we may charitably ascribe his 
association with Oates and his gang of perjurers. He is a 


subject rather for pity than for blame. 
J. G. MUDDIMAN. 
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Is EINSTEIN REALLY DONE FOR? 


N heading a review of “Euclid or Einstein”"—a recent work 

by the President of Duquesne University, Pittsburg, U.S.A., 
with the caption “Is Einstein done for?”, in the May issue of 
THE MONTH the Editor has in a way challenged the affirmative 
conclusion arrived at by his reviewer, and this inspires the hope 
that he will permit a slightly more detailed refutation of the 
President’s claim to have given the deathblow to the theory of 
Relativity, to what is termed “Metageometry,” and to much else 
besides. If the German Professor has indeed been ‘“‘scientifi- 
cally” slain, it is a somewhat significant fact that no scientific 
journal has yet made his demise public. Their silence may be 
due to the very simple reason that, so far, the author of the 
book has failed to prove his case. Let me say why. 

In any criticism of the theory of Relativity, it is essential to 
keep distinct two fundamentally different questions, which may 
be conveniently termed the mathematical question and the physi- 
cal question. The mathematical question is one of Geometry, 
and lies entirely in the ideal order; it is therefore quite inde- 
pendent of physically existing things and of phantasms formed 
from them. The physical question is that of the applicability 
of mathematical conclusions to physical conditions as we find 
them. Both of these questions require to be stated more speci- 
fically before the value of the supposed refutation of the theory 
of Relativity can be properly assessed. 

In the field of Geometry, the mathematician’s work has been 
that of successive clarification and successive generalization. 
Notions which had been accepted by previous generations as 
fairly obvious to “intuition” were, as time went on, made clear- 
cut by precise definition. But the seemingly obvious notion of 
distance or length for long escaped all efforts at precise de- 
finition. After a great deal of work had been done, it was 
realized that a number of definitions were available, none of 
them with any intrinsic claim to be adopted rather than any 
other. The mathematician, not wishing to be tied down to the 
particular, adopted a general definition embracing as special 
cases all the particular definitions available. If one particular 
definition were adopted, certain particular propositions followed ; 
if another were adopted, other particular propositions followed ; 
the mathematician preferred to work with his general definition, 
and to deduce from it general propositions which could be par- 
ticularized as desired. By our adopting one of these particular 
definitions the propositions of Euclidean Geometry result; by 
adopting any other, the propositions of a Geometry that is not 
Euclidean. But it should be noticed carefully that in either 
event they are merely particular cases of more general proposi- 
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tions. In this sense therefore there is no opposition between 
non-Euclidean Geometry and Euclidean Geometry; the mathe- 
matician never asks himself which is mathematically true, which 
mathematically false. He might with as much reason ask him- 
self whether x was equal to 2 or 3 in the proposition (x+1)*= 
x?+2x+1. , 

But the physical question is quite other. The physicist wishes 
to describe his universe in geometrical language, and he there- 
fore asks himself which articular definition of distance fits in 
with his way of measuring distance in this particular universe. 
Intuition may for a long time have told men that it should be 
that one which gives rise to Euclidean Geometry; but intuition 
told men for a long time that the sun went round the earth! But 
as observations of physical occurrences became more and more 
refined, it became clear that “Euclidean” distance would not 
fit in with observation, and it was from this that the theory of 
Relativity took its rise. 

It should be clear, then, that whoever would impugn the theory 
of Relativity has two methods of attack open to him. He may 
attack it from the mathematical standpoint, by proving that the 
mathematician’s general definition of distance is incompatible 
with his assumptions, and that only that particular definition 
which gives rise to Euclidean Geometry is logically consistent 
with the premises. Or he may attack ‘it from the physical 
standpoint, by showing that in this particular universe, our 
normal way of measuring distance amounts to the assumption 
of the “Euclidean” definition. In the first volume of “Euclid 
or Einstein?” (President Callahan intends to complete Einstein's 
destruction in a future one), the former method of attack has 
been adopted, and its author has attempted to prove his case 
by proving what is logically equivalent, namely that the famous 
“parallel postulate” is a logical consequence of the ordinary 
premises of Geometry. 

Let us examine his attempted proof briefly, and in language 
that is freed of unnecessary technical terms. Its first step is 
the definition of a parallelogram as a quadrilateral whose op- 
posite sides are equal; a proof is given that such quadrilaterals 
can, in fact, be drawn. Then comes the following definition 
of parallel lines: Parallel lines are lines that lying in the same 
plane are equidistant at equidistant points. It is not at all clear, 
on the face of it, what this definition really means; but from 
the context it is evident that the author intended to convey the 
following: Parallel lines are coplanar lines such that, if any two 
equal segments be taken, one on each, their corresponding ex- 


* The reader who is interested will find the ‘‘ proof’’ set out at length, with com- 
ments, in an article entitled ‘‘A New Attempt to prove the Parallel Postulate,” 
shortly to be published in the Mathematical Gazette. 
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tremities are equidistant. This definition is logically equivalent 
to the more usual definitions of parallel lines, and it only remains 
to prove that such lines exist in order to achieve the end pro- 
posed. The next step is to prove the following proposition: // 
a transversal falling on two straight lines makes the alternate- 
interior angles equal, any two equal segments of the two lines 
can be made the sides of a parallelogram about the transversal 
as diagonal. So worded, the proposition is nonsensical, for if 
any two segments are chosen, there is no guarantee that the given 
transversal will be a diagonal. The enunciation should be 
emended to read: // @ transversal falling on two straight lines 
makes the alternate-interior angles equal, any two equal seg- 
ments, one on each, WHICH ARE TERMINATED AT THEIR OP- 
POSITE EXTREMITIES BY THE GIVEN TRANSVERSAL, are the 
opposite sides of a parallelogram. This is all that the author 
attempts to prove, or, in fact, proves. 

His next words are: “We have now . . . completely estab- 
lished the basic doctrine of the parallel theory, the reality of 
parallel lines.” One is tempted to ask the very pertinent question : 
Where? For to prove the parallel postulate, he must prove that 
any arbitrarily chosen pair of equal segments have their cor- 
responding ends equidistant; he has only proved that any pair 
of equal segments which are terminated at their opposite ends 
by the given transversal have their corresponding ends equi- 
distant: such a pair is not an arbitrarily chosen pair. In other 
words, the author’s loudly-trumpeted proof fails to reach the 
desired conclusion, and is no proof whatever. 

His attempt to impugn the theory of Relativity from the 
standpoint of pure mathematics has failed; there remains to him 
the method of attack from the physical standpoint. This we 
shall no doubt see in the second volume, when it appears. If the 
language and style of the second volume are in any way com- 
parable with the language and style of the first, charitably styled 
by THE MONTH as showing “something of the rough freedom 
of the pioneer,” its critics will have no pleasant task. We may 
be permitted to regret that in a work of scientific pretensions, 
cheap humour, mere invective, and unseemly insults are too often 
made to do duty for scientific proof. These are not the weapons 
which will overthrow Einstein. 

DUDLEY R. WARD. 
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We have entered upon the most fateful month 

Europe of this fateful year for, on July 1st, the period 

the Seite. of grace, given to Europe by the ‘‘Hoover’’ 
Moratorium to enable the old world to return 

at last to the paths of financial sanity, comes to an end. After that 
date, war-debts, with their accumulated interest, again become due, 
—the year’s indebtedness, interest as well, being repayable in ten 
equal instalments—and the nations have the alternatives of up- 
setting their budgets in a frenzied effort to repay, or of default- 
ing, losing their credit, and sinking hopelessly into a chaos the 
only issue of which will be revolution, or, finally, of doing what 
should have been done in 1919, cancelling debts due to the war. 
The breathing-space is at an end. What poor use Europe has 
hitherto made of it a few dates will show. In December last the 
international Advisory Committee of Financiers, assembled at 
Basle, declared that the problem of reparations and war debts 
should be handled by the Governments ‘‘without delay.’’ The 
Governments immediately fixed a Conference to be held at Lau- 
sanne on January 25th; then, on January 21st, postponed it ‘‘in- 
definitely’’; and finally fixed it for June 16th, a fortnight before 
the end. A Conference at Innsbruck on the parlous financial con- 
dition of the Danubian States ended ineffectively on April 19th. 
A later Danubian Conference in London could do no more than 
refer the subject to Lausanne. Meanwhile, the Disarmament 
Conference, which is to a large extent economic, begun on Febru- 
ary 2nd, has become a mere arena for the conflict of apparently 
irreconcilable national ambitions. National security and national 
prestige are still viewed exclusively in terms of national armed 
strength. So little does the thought of the universal renunciation 
of war, and the manifold obligations of the League Covenant enter 
into the discussion that the Kellogg Pact, the World Court of 
International Justice, the Armistice undertaking to the defeated 
countries and a whole host of minor agreements, might not ever 
have existed. We are back again to nationalism, naked and un- 
ashamed. All the deliberations are dominated by the thought of 
the next war and, if the nations are guided solely by their experts, 
whose obvious business it is to permit no reduction which would 
render their respective countries weaker, no progress is to be 
hoped for. The French school of thought is taking advantage 
of the difficulty of defining scientifically the difference between 
offensive and defensive weapons, to oppose qualitative reduction 
altogether, whereas, if there were any real will to disarm, an 
agreed abolition of heavy guns, bombing-machines, tanks, big 
warships and submarines—the weapons forbidden to defeated Ger- 
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many—would be an easy and natural step. After that, let the next 
more formidable list of weapons be reserved for League purposes, 
and so satisfy the French demand : thus both an enormous increase 
of security and decrease of expenditure would be achieved. 


We regret that the representatives of the 
Want of National Government seem to be showing them- 
Will - : : 

es Witekein. selves less zealous in this all-important cam- 
paign than were their Labour predecessors. The 

people of this country have been more united and more vocal in 
their demand for peace than any other. Yet a British admiral 
actually proposed in April to strike out of the draft-convention the 
clause forbidding belligerents to commandeer the naval vessels 
under construction in their yards at the outbreak of war, although 
that clause was taken bodily from the Washington Convention of 
1922. Moreover, in the matter of qualitative reduction, Britain 
seems to hold that colossal warships are merely defensive weapons. 
No wonder that France replies—‘‘Very well, then we’ll multiply 
our submarines.’’ Yet no effective answer has ever been made 
to Admiral Richmond’s contention’ that, having in view its various 
lawful uses, no warship need exceed 10,000 tons, the actual limit 
imposed upon Germany. Those huge battleships, costing 7 mil- 
lion pounds apiece, and half a million for their yearly upkeep, are, 
de facto, already limited in tonnage (35,360 tons) and armament by 
the Washington Naval Agreement. A logical application of the 
same principles and ratios could reduce them to one-third of the size 
or less, without disturbing relative strength. This would be the 
best answer to Germany’s natural plea for equality of status—an 
equality foreshadowed in the Covenant of the League and formally 
promised by subsequent engagements. French statesmen seem 
still to be halting between two policies—that of security through 
reconciliation with Germany and reliance on the League and 
Locarno, and that of security through keeping Germany pier- 
manently weak and disarmed. Very little reflection, and very 
little knowledge of history and psychology should show them how 
inevitably short-sighted and futile is the latter course. It has 
provoked justly and inevitably the phenomenon of Hitlerism. There 
is now an adult generation in Germany, growing, of course, con- 
tinually larger, which had no share in Germany’s military aggres- 
sion and has no mind to share in Germany’s political depression. 
That generation, which will shortly embrace the majority of the 
nation, will become more and more alienated from France, the 
longer a penal inequality of status is insisted on, and more and 
more averse to that firm friendship, based on mutual advantage, 
between the two countries on which all agree that the future peace 


* See ‘‘ Economy and Naval Security” (1931). 
VOL. CLIX. 
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of Europe and of the world depends. It was France’s most elo- 
quent spokesman, the late Aristide Briand, who exclaimed, after 
that admission of Germany to the League that was supposed finally 
to obliterate the distinction between victors and vanquished,— 
‘From this day mothers will look at their children without feel- 
ing their hearts contract with fear! Peace for Germany and 
France! That means that the long series of terrible and sanguin- 
ary conflicts which have stained the pages of our history are done 
with for ever!’’ The only Christian policy to pursue is one which 
will tend continuously to implement these noble words. 


It is regrettable that, in the great cause of 
Moral world-peace, which is primarily a fruit of true 
Disarmament. Christianity, and which the Popes have made 
their own, non-Catholics should be more active 

and energetic than the children of the Church, As a consequence, 
the loyal subject of the Pope, whilst deploring the advent to power 
in France of politicians and parties hostile to religion, is obliged 
also to reflect that under their auspices French intransigence at 
the Conference is likely to be mitigated and thus, indirectly, the 
cause of religion promoted. Just as in other matters concerning 
the reform of social evils, Catholics are bound by their profession 
to be more zealous than those whose outlook is confined to this 
world, so in this. But their wider vision, embracing both proba- 
tion and reward, inclines them to be more tolerant of evil that is 
transitory, whereas, of course, they should not thus allow the bet- 
ter to obstruct the good. For this reason, we welcome the con- 
structive proposals for ‘‘moral disarmament’’ put forward at the 
Conference by the Catholic nation of Poland on March 16th. Mr. 
Churchill, in one of his too-frequent irresponsible moods, de- 
nounced, in the Commons on May 13th, the whole idea of holding 
disarmament conferences, in present circumstances, as ‘‘worse 
than futile.’’ What he probably meant was that the delegates 
are not showing sufficient zeal in the preliminary work of remov- 
ing the moral causes of warfare. These are plainly envisaged in 
the Polish Memorandum which demands ‘‘moral disarmament in 
the realm of the press,’’ the general revision of historical text- 
books, and special lessons on the League of Nations, international 
co-operation and the life of other peoples. A plea is also made for 
the prohibition of films and plays likely to excite racial ill-will. It is 
plain that, without attention to such specific sources of inter- 
national belligerency, the demand for drastic disarmament will 
not be strong enough to stir the Conference into vigorous action, 
The Jingo press here and in other countries is becoming more 
vociferous, and seemingly by way of a sop to it, the British dele- 
gation proposed a Committee to suggest possible economies in the 
League Budget. Happily the idea has since been dropped, for 
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it was evidently suggested by hostility to the League ideal as well 
as by ignorance of what it has done and is doing. The cost to 
this country is infinitesimal. Armaments are generally regarded 
as an insurance: at present this works out (excluding war-debts 
and war pensions) at 45s. per head. How that sum would soar 
upwards if the League had not put a check on competitive arm- 
ing! For this latter service each of us pays just over $d. a year. 
This is what our newspaper war-mongers would have us save, in 
order that their racial pride, expressed in more and more arma- 
ments, may have freer scope. The Disarmament Conference has 
accepted the Polish proposal, which is one that all Societies work- 
ing for world-peace should also accept as a practical issue. 


" Here, as always, what is Christian makes also 
Reparations: = for material well-being. A fortnight hence the 
The Pope found ; : : 
to be Right. question of German reparations will come up for 
discussion at Lausanne. This, as distinct from 
war-debts, is mainly a matter between Germany and France, the 
chief creditor, but there is the widest divergence between the two 
countries as to what has been already paid and what is still justly 
due. As we suggested in February, it would make for peace, if, 
—what M. Blum lately proposed in the French Chamber,—his 
country’s Reparations Account were publicly and impartially 
audited. However, whatever the residue may be, the German 
Chancellor formally declared on January 9th, as under the Young 
Plan he had the right to do, that Germany found it impossible in 
the midst of the world-depression, to continue ‘‘political pay- 
ments,’’ even the modified amounts unaffected by the Hoover 
moratorium, and two non-German expert committees have en- 
dorsed that declaration. Lausanne must now face the results of 
the world’s contemptuous refusal to listen to Benedict XV., who, 
even before the war ended, pronounced ‘‘complete and reciprocal 
condonation of damages and indemnities’’ as an essential founda- 
tion for peace, adding that ‘‘this would be fully justified by the 
immense benefits to be derived from disarmament.’’ How true 
a prophet! The prodigious efforts in the way of cheap produc- 
tion, made by Germany to obtain a surplus out of which to pay 
reparations, so damaged our own home manufactures that even in 
September 1921, Mr. McKenna, speaking in Chicago, lamented 
that this country had lost more through unemployment than it 
could ever hope to gain from Germany in the next thirty years! 
Pope Benedict’s policy has been gaining adherents ever since. 
Professor Keynes was able to declare on January 11th that ‘‘No 
responsible person in England at the present moment desires the 
payment of Reparations and War-debts to be continued in any 
form whatsoever. England, all political parties and groups of 
interests included, stands for an unconditional and complete can- 
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cellation. We now know that the whole system of thoughts and 
resolves, of which these obligations are the expression, was a 
fatal mistake.’’ The point to emphasize is that the Pope knew that 


fact in August, 1917. 


The Fascist Grand Council on April oth, in a 

series of resolutions on the world disorder, 

eo placed first—‘‘it is necessary to renounce re- 
parations and to cancel inter-State War-debts.” 

The United States has refused to be represented at Lausanne, but 
even in America this policy is finding numerous adherents. Ex- 
Governor Smith on April 13th suggested a moratorium on Euro- 
pean War-debts for 20 years, and a remission of the principal in 
a ratio to the American goods purchased by the debtors ; a wise 
and far-seeing proposal characterized by The Commonweal as 
“turning the hose of common sense on the consuming political 
fires of opportunism and evasion.’’ It is a sign, at any rate, that 
America is beginning to realize that Europe is in a desperate con- 
dition, and that further insistence on the letter of her bond may 
result in the death of the patient, or at least in a permanent bank- 
ruptcy. War-loans—money lent to people in dire need for un- 
productive purposes—have more than a taint of usury about them. 
This country, with an instinctive sense of their economic inex- 
pediency, was willing to condone them and scaled down the debts 
owed to her to the minimum required to repay America. As it is 
to German reparations that France, Italy, etc., look for the means 
of paying their War-debts, the two questions, though logically 
distinct, are actually one and the same. America, herself in a 
desperate economic depression, has hitherto refused to consider 
remission of War-debts and has, indeed, been able to use the 
cogent argument—‘‘This poverty-stricken Europe, which has form- 
ally and repeatedly renounced warfare as a possible form of national 
policy, is, nevertheless, spending yearly over £600,000,000 on 
armaments. She cannot be so hard up or so worthy of merciful 
consideration as she says.’’ Thus it is plain that the success of 
Lausanne depends upon the success of Geneva. If Europe can 
convince America that it is determined to reduce armaments, the 
cause of war, (as America’s spokesmen have themselves proposed), 
steadily, effectively and in the end drastically, then it can plead 
with some show of sincerity for the abolition of those damaging 
results of war, those War-debts which have ruined international 
trade ever since the war. If Geneva fails to give the world sub- 
stantial proof of its will for peace by accepting forthwith the 
clear-cut and extensive ‘‘qualitative’’ disarmament, proposed by 
America’s representative, Lausanne, where the same nationalism 
threatens to be just as blindly operative, will assuredly fail to 
shake off the war-debt incubus. 
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As if it were actually intended for the guidance 

— of the negotiators at Lausanne, the Holy Father’s 
Vatican. broadcast Encyclical—Caritate Christi Com- 
pulsi, dated May 3rd, but not published till May 

18th, just four weeks before the opening of the Conference, has 
called emphatic attention to the moral issue on which its success 
depends,—the effective control by law and conscience of the in- 
ordinate scramble for wealth, both individual and national, to 
which the threatened economic collapse is due. The Pope ar- 
raigns both the financiers and the big corporations ‘‘who manipu- 
late the markets of the world at their pleasure, thereby causing 
enormous harm to the masses,’’ and also atheist groups of revolu- 
tionaries, who take advantage of this economic distress to wage 
war on all authority, especially on that of religion. Thus the Holy 
Father denounces both the equivalent and the formal atheist, the 
votary of Mammon and the denier of God, as alike responsible tor 
the world’s desperate state. But he realizes that the financier is 
as little likely as the Bolshevist to find salvation by his own 
efforts. He sees the impossibility of world-reform by men of the 
world, into whose calculations, political or economic, God’s in- 
terests have never entered, whose whole mental development has 
been warped and checked because they do not allow the real object 
of life to dictate their conduct of it, who would never consider 
national self-sacrifice for the good of humanity as anything 
feasible, who, trained in modern methods of money-making by ex- 
ploiting the needs of others, would never admit that fraternal 
charity should influence business. A world which legalizes Stock 
Exchange gambling and a thousand forms of usury, which sub- 
ordinates the worker’s welfare to profits, which tolerates a pro- 
perty-less proletariate, is not likely to be capable of self-reform. 
Leo XIII. pointed the way to economic restoration over forty 
years ago, but the world paid no heed. His successor last year 
reiterated and emphasized the only possible method of recovery— 
the control of covetousness—but the patient was by this time 
equivalently comatose, and ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ has never been 
mentioned at International Conferences. Nay, the appreciation 
of many, including liberal economists like the Manchester Guar- 
dian, is reserved for the declared enemies of God—the Russian 
Soviets! Therefore, His Holiness turns to God Himself for a 
remedy, and asks his world-wide flock to join him in a week of 
prayer and penance, during the octave of the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart, for the salvation of the world. We can picture the be- 
wilderment, perhaps even the sneers, of those outside the Fold, at 
the suggestion of such a remedy, but the true Christian knows 
that there is much more hope for Lausanne since it was uttered. 
Geneva is paralysed by nationalism in politics, Lausanne may be 
paralysed by economic nationalism. From both the Pope would 
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have us pray to be delivered, lest the other extreme of Godless 
Communism should overwhelm us. 





: The shocking political murder of the Japanese 
Barbarism Premier by a band of fanatical militarists, on 

Ge tok, May 16th, throws a lurid light on the political 
state of that Empire, which partially explains 

its defiance of the League of Nations and of the opinion of the 
civilized world in its recent dealings with China. It would seem 
that, not only the vast amorphous Republic, but the highly-con- 
centrated Empire, too, is cursed with an irresponsible and arbi- 
trary Government, so that what represents itself as a civil con- 
stitution on a democratic model is, in reality, apt to be controlled 
by a military oligarchy, organized in a barbarous feudal fashion 
and enforcing its will by threats of assassination. What wonder 
that the League of Nations could make little headway with con- 
stituents so alien from European tradition. The trouble with 
China is its size, which has always prevented the evolution of a 
single centralized Government, whilst similarly its traditional Im- 
perialism has blocked the formation of quasi-independent federated 
States. Japan, on the other hand, has adopted too successfully 
modern industrial methods with their usual accompaniment of 
economic aggression, but the hereditary governing class has main- 
tained its old traditions. The present disruption appears to be 
caused by the hatred of this class for capitalism and the foreigner. 
Hence the resentment at the check imposed by the League on its 
high-handed treatment of China. No one can doubt that the 
economic control assumed by Japan over Manchuria has benefited 
that country materially, but the fate of Korea in the past puts her 
under a strict obligation to justify every step she takes in that 
Chinese territory, and to associate the other members of the 
League with her in her endeavours to give it a stable native 
government. There are those who are afraid that a conflict may 
break out between Japan and the Soviets, who have certain rail- 
way rights in Manchuria. In view of such a possibility, rendered 
the more possible because of the financial interests involved, it is 
surely time for the European nations to abandon their silly national 
bickerings and unite to save what remains of Christian civilization. 


‘ Our statesmen are combining to warn us that 

No Occasion we are not yet, economically, out of the wood. 

to = A whole chorus of vaticinations uttered by the 
Chancellor and other Ministers, on May 21st, 

foreshadowed more ‘‘cuts’’ and heavier taxation. In spite of the 
‘‘remedy’’ of tariffs, unemployment increases and trade does not 
improve, and those who advocated them now say that they never 
expected anything else. Tariffs, by preventing foreign competi- 
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tion, ought to stimulate home manufacture and employment. Ac- 
cording to an Irish paper, the Government in power there had al- 
ways in view ‘‘the building of a tariff-wall round Irish industries 
and agriculture,’’ and indeed it has lost no time in doing so. The 
wisdom of doing so, seeing the wide-spread economic disaster re- 
sulting in such policy on the Continent, where the States that thus 
tried to protect home industries are practically reduced to beggary, 
may fairly be questioned. You can’t build a wall with only one 
side, which keeps imports from entering yet lets exports out. The 
essence of trade is reciprocity: the advantages gained from it 
must be mutual. Yet quite a number of intelligent people are 
hoping that the foreigner will buy from them though forbidden to 
sell to them. The logical aim of tariffs is to create a wholly self- 
contained country, able to produce all its inhabitants want to con- 
sume and no more. But the world is not composed of units which 
are or can be self-contained, and its growth in age is marked by 
an ever-growing interdependence between its members. The in- 
stitution of tariffs which circumstances may sometimes justify, 
and which, therefore, cannot be condemned out of hand, is like 
throwing sand into a piece of complicated machinery. Most of 
their modern advocates support them as a means of bringing less 
instructed States to their senses, and thus procure their universal 
suppression. But economic selfishness is a spirit not easily 
exorcised and it requires both faith and vision to forgo an imme- 
diate advantage for a greater and more distant good—the precise 
difficulty which lies in the way of our getting to Heaven. 


The question of the Irish Treaty ‘‘Oath’’ will 

The Irish be settled one way or the other before these 
Treaty. lines are in print. But its fate is irrespective 

of certain considerations raised by the contro- 

versy itself, which are of more than domestic concern. In the first 
place it seems an abuse of terms to say that a party which has no 
majority in the Dail and whose total of votes was but 3,000 more 
than that of its opponents, had a ‘‘mandate’’ for any particular 
policy. Secondly, where there is; de facto, a dispute as to the 
meaning of the terms of an agreement, the views of both parties 
should be considered, and referred for decision to some competent 
legal body. To enforce a one-sided interpretation seems at once 
unjust and discourteous. The Irish President may be right in in- 
sisting that, by the terms of the second Statute of Westminster, 
Ireland is free to alter the Treaty and, as we have seen, he can 
quote both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, as well as other Con- 
servatives, on his side, but since even that is disputed, reference 
to an arbitrator would seem to be called for. The Statute which, 
as far as the Dominions are concerned, deprives the British Parlia- 
ment of its imperial character and makes it a ‘‘local legislature’’ 
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like the others, did indeed effect, or give expression to, a pro- 
found constitutional change. Its main provisions, on which the 
Irish Government relies, run as follows : 


1. The Parliament of Westminster ceases to have the right 
of revision with regard to the legislation of the Parliaments 
of the Dominions. 

2. A Dominion possesses full authority to make laws having 
extra-territorial validity. 

3- When there are discrepancies between a Dominion law 
and an existing law of the United Kingdom, this fact shall 
not render the Dominion law invalid. 


This important Statute became law last November, and its enact- 
ment was greatly aided by explicit declaration on the part of the 
then Irish Government that the Treaty was an agreement based, 
not on Statute, but on a mutual good-will contract and, there- 
fore, only revocable by consent. This renewed, authoritative 
pledge should not have been ignored by Mr. Cosgrave’s 
successors. 


; Behind the abolition of the ‘‘Oath’’ there is, of 

The Extremists course, the movement for entire independence, 
i and the erection of an Irish republic. This aim 

is openly avowed by the extremists, who mock- 

ingly style the present Government, ‘‘His Majesty’s Ministers.” 
It is the professed object of that unlawful military body against 
connection with which the Archbishop of Tuam has recently re- 
newed his warning to his flock. Few nowadays would question 
the right of any nation for good and lawful reasons to change its 
form of government but, unless the change is really desired by an 
overwhelming majority, and if the advantages aimed at are al- 
ready possessed in substance, there would appear no valid reason 
for making it in this case. The spirit and achievements of many 
of the republics of our day—the Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Mexican—raise very real doubts as to whether that form of govern- 
ment is any guarantee for the ordered liberty necessary for the 
welfare of the community. And certainly Ireland has abundant 
cause to dread the advent to power of those who are the mainstay 
of the republican demand in her midst. A recent pamphlet issued 
by the Irish Rosary Office and entitled ‘‘Whither Ireland?’’ shows 
plainly that the Irish extremists are inspired—and, it may be, 
financed—by the Soviets. There is no need to labour a point which 
was exposed with great clearness and emphasis in the Irish 
Bishops’ Joint Pastoral last October, and of which all Irish folk 
are conscious. One would think that the land of St. Patrick would 
present the worst possible soil for the seeds of Bolshevism, but 
there is proof in the above-mentioned pamphlet that they are being 
abundantly and persistently sown. The address lately pronounced 
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in Dublin by the Archbishop of Hierapolis, which we are privileged 
to publish in this issue, points Ireland to a worthier course. 


We have yielded to none in our abhorrence and 
‘a denunciation of the moral aspects of Russian 
the Russi Bolshevism and also of the economic processes 
which, by means of industrial slavery, tyranny, 
and exploitation of the worst kind at home, aim at destroying the 
livelihood of workers in other countries and so driving them into 
revolt. But we have never held that the remedy for those evils 
lies in the total abandonment of all relations, political, economic 
and social, with that hapless land, so that, within the ring-fence 
of a rigid ostracism, those 150 million people should be left to stew 
in their own juice and perish of internal corruption. Even if such 
a policy were feasible (since, to be effective, all countries must 
join in its adoption), Christianity, nay, humanity itself, would for- 
bid it. For Russia is not the few million (fifteen, at the most 
liberal computation, including the ‘‘young Godless’’) Marxian 
Atheists, whose inhuman rule is, for the time being, tolerated by 
Providence, but the scores of millions of patient peasants and 
small-owners whose desperate conditions would only grow worse 
if intercourse with the outer world were cut off. If we want to 
help them, that can only be done by maintaining some sort of 
contact, and by demonstrating that a higher degree of liberty and 
happiness is bound up with a social system based, however imper- 
fectly and remotely, on Christian principles, than that which the 
brutal State socialism of the Soviets can secure. 

On the other hand, if ever there was a justification for the im- 
position of a prohibitive tariff, it is to be found in the matter of 
Russian ‘‘dumping.’’ No humane person should want to benefit by 
the misfortunes of others. One chief difficulty in the way of 
fair trade arises precisely from the inhuman labour conditions in 
which goods are produced in various parts of the world—the 
‘“‘cheap labour,’’ the employment of which is one of the sins crying 
to Heaven for vengeance. Nowhere is that sin so formally and 
brazenly committed as in Russia, with the result that, in the mat- 
ter of dozens of commodities, from timber to eggs, she can under- 
sell in any market. Here, if anywhere, there is need for prompt 
and drastic Government action, yet even a tariff-Government like 
the present, which might act without question, seems to lack the 
moral stimulus to act. Nor are economic considerations—the un- 
fair competition with British trade, and the consequent unemploy- 
ment—seemingly capable of overcoming this unhealthy apathy. 
The truth is that the business mind of this country is so little con- 
cerned about God and His interests that it is not much affected 
by the satanic hatred of religion evinced by the Soviets, whereas 
it harbours a sneaking regard for their materialistic ideals of 


economic efficiency. 
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If the empty mirage of an ‘‘economically self- 
sufficient Empire,’ practising free trade 
amongst its members, as do the States of the 
American Union, and growing richer by exploit- 
ing the rest of the world, had any chance of deceiving the minds 
of educated Christians amongst us, the support it receives in the 
Jingo press of the millionaires would effectively prevent that pos- 
sibility. For generations, trade with Denmark in the Old World 
and with the Argentine in the New has flourished to the advantage 
of all parties—as honest trade should—and many efforts have been 
made, notably by the Prince of Wales, to make it flourish still 
more. Yet we read lately, in the Daily Express, the following 
comment on this situation—‘‘For years the farms of Denmark and 
the ranches of the Argentine have stood in the path of the 
Dominions’’—and, we presume, the glorious ideal of the Com- 
monwealth as a chain of multiple-shops! Economic nationalism 
is surely a sorry anachronism in the post-war world and, indeed, 
in every stage of the world’s development, it has been a potent 
source of international friction, sometimes ending in war. For a 
passing emergency, to revive collapsed trade, to balance a budget, 
it may be advisable to ‘‘Buy British,’’ but as a settled policy, it 
can only provoke retaliation : it is an invitation to the foreigner 
to support his own home-market. ‘‘Buy Chinese’’ in the East 
provoked Japan into war. ‘‘Buy Indian’’ has ruined the trade of 
Lancashire. Yet, in intention apart from method, those exhibi- 
tions of industrial self-regard are just as right and prudent as 
‘*Buy Empire.’’ The Commonwealth exists for higher ideals than 
trade monopolies and exclusive markets, and the Lausanne Con- 
ference, the formal object of which is ‘‘to agree on a lasting settle- 
ment of the [reparation] question raised in the report of the Basle 
experts, and on the measures necessary to solve the other economic 
and financial difficulties which are responsible for, and may pro- 
long, the present world crisis,’’ must not be prejudiced by reserva- 
tions regarding Ottawa. 


False Ideals. 


ters It is significant that those most prominent in 
Senate advocating a ‘‘self-contained Empire’’ are also 


amongst the foremost assailants of the League 
of Nations—so instinctively do they feel that the 
two ideas are incompatible. If world-peace, just and permanent, 
is incomparably the greatest need of humanity, what are we to 
think of the mentality of those journals, which not only do nothing 
to promote it, but incessantly pursue courses incompatible with 
it, and assign exaggerated importance to events and policies that 
oppose it? There are daily and weekly papers in this country 
which no one can purchase without supporting, pro tanto, the 
work of the sower of discord, and delaying the dawn of a revived 


against 
the League. 
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Christianity. And the same is true everywhere of the ultra- 
nationalist press, than which the cause of peace has no greater 
enemy. Everyone knows that there can be no settled peace in 
Europe till Germany and France are true friends, i.e., till each 
nation is convinced that no vital interest of hers will be wantonly 
attacked by the other, and that each will respect the other’s es- 
sential rights. Why, then, do so many, both within these countries 
and outside, speak and write so as to exacerbate points of differ- 
ence between them? Presumably because they are not practical 
believers in the ethics of Christianity, or in any higher moral stan- 
dard than a worldly utilitarianism. Yet, si sua bona norint, their 
material welfare would be better secured by following Christian 
teaching. 


It is not easy for many,—let this be said in ex- 


Aastfiante cuse—to know what Christian teaching is. Out- 
of Christian , aris P 
Teaching. side the Church, the Head of which is so inde- 


fatigable in proclaiming them, the variations of 
Protestantism have obscured the old standards, so that popular 
ethics lead either to licence or rigidity. The deplorable decision 
of the Lambeth prelates, in 1930, in condonation of contracep- 
tion, has definitely and inevitably lowered the moral standard of 
many. And now other dignitaries of that ‘‘comprehensive’’ 
Church have combined to denounce Catholic support of matri- 
monial integrity as anti-social and based on sordid motives. The 
hostility, descending to slander and abuse, of these men is only a 
credit to Catholicism. ‘‘If she is without suffering,’’ says New- 
man, of the Church, ‘‘it is because she is slumbering. Her doc- 
trines and precepts never can be palatable to the world: and if 
the world does not persecute, it is because she does not preach.”’ 
And so the Bishop of Birmingham, speaking at Cambridge, 
testifies to our fight for morality. ‘‘Alike against birth-control 
and against sterilization the Roman Church sets its anti-social in- 
fluence.’’ Yes, and against murder and suicide and theft and 
slander—there is a long list of crimes to which the Church of God 
is opposed. If the Bishop’s sense of the implications of Christian 
morality is defective, that is no fault of that Church which has 
never betrayed it. From another less exalted source we are ac- 
cused of opposing birth-prevention from political motives,—that 
the Catholic vote may constantly grow and finally filch away Pro- 
testant liberties! And not to be outdone, Dean Inge, without a 
shadow of justification, accuses the Pope of having staged a sham 
discussion on Anglican Orders, so as to have the pleasure of de- 
claring their invalidity. We may expect to meet with many more 
similar lamentable exhibitions of religious rancour as our activities 
increase : let us rather welcome them than feel annoyed, for they 
are signs that we are making progress: the horse that is advancing 
feels the collar. 
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‘ Is ‘‘liberty of prophesying,’’ that priceless 
The Basis = heritage of the Reformation, whereby the in- 
of Pretestantis™ dividual soul, no longer debacred by the pri 
A t > ger debacred by the priest 
from direct intercourse with God, uttered freely 
what it thus learnt,—is this coming into disrepute amongst our 
separated brethren? How else is the truth to be discovered, if 
each seeker is not to contribute his share? For no person or body 
has the whole truth. ‘‘The Church must be no less obedient to 
the truth which it has seen,’’ says the Church Times (May 6th), 
‘‘than are Dissenters to the truth that they have seen.’’ How- 
ever, lately this earnest seeking has been discouraged. The up- 
holders of private judgment, the rejectors of the authority of the 
Living Voice, seem to be getting tired of religious controversy. 
‘*We need a truce of God,’’ writes the Bishop-elect of Winchester, 
‘‘among ourselves for a period of ten years, in which we absolutely 
refrain from all [domestic] controversy and unite in bearing 
witness to the fundamental truths of the Christian faith,’’ and he 
follows up this novel suggestion by expressing the somewhat 
naive conviction that ‘‘it is not beyond the bounds of practical 
politics that real representative leaders of different schools of 
thought in the Church might decide on this policy.’’ Can we 
imagine it? The very zeal for ‘‘the truth which they have seen,”’ 
which has made such men leaders of their particular ‘‘schools,’’ 
would prevent them from being so silenced. In any case, has any 
group of fallible men ever come to an agreement about the mean- 
ing and scope even of one point of revealed doctrine? Every 
autumn, for the past dozen years or so, the Anglican Doctrinal 
Commission issues a report as to progress, the burden of which 
is ‘‘Wait and see.’’ And even if, finally, that Report were ex- 
haustive, explicit and unanimous, who would feel bound to heed 
it? A Church, without claim or authority to decide, must needs 
go on discussing, as long as it is alive, nor are there any truths 
so fundamental as to escape criticism. What has Modernism left 
of Christ’s Divinity? What use have the Evangelicals for Sacra- 
mentalism? And the High Church, feeling the need of Authority, 
—what have they to substitute for the Living Voice? To justify 
themselves they must defend their several positions by argument : 
they must, in very loyalty to truth, proclaim it according to their 
lights. Protestantism, then, cannot be deprived of its birth-right, 
the right of self-direction in matters of faith without interference. 
It must be left with the Scriptures as the source of revealed truth 
and reason as the only means of extracting it. 

But lately there has come an attack on the supremacy of Scrip- 
ture from a quite unexpected quarter. A distinguished Presby- 
terian in an Edinburgh church has been advocating the claims of 
Tradition! ‘‘Tradition is essential to religion. Upon what does 
the Bible rest? Why are the books in the Bible these and not 
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others? What is a Presbytery but a tradition?... Upon what 
does the observance of the Lord’s Day rest? Tradition. What 
created that tradition that so moulds the Church? It is the crea- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.’’* Good, sound Catholic doctrine this, 
which our apologists for centuries have been urging upon the ‘‘Re- 
formed.’’ It seems to have got through at last! Away goes the 
old illogical tenet that the Bible is the sole rule of faith. A long 
step has been taken, once it is acknowledged as the creation of the 
Church. But a still longer one must be taken before Private 
Judgment, too, is discarded and the Church admitted to be its 
only authorized interpreter as well as its guarantee. Till then 
“liberty of prophesying’’ holds the field. 


The ‘‘controversy’’ which the Anglican bishop 
a wishes to be banished for ten years is clearly 
Controversy. discussion which engenders heat rather than 
light, not the objective refutation of error which 
is only the other side of the exposition of truth. Unfortunately, 
the former sort has been so prevalent that the term itself has ac- 
quired a sinister connotation. For that reason, we presume, the 
announcement at the Annual Meeting of the C.T.S. that last year’s 
sale of controversial pamphlets showed a falling off was greeted 
with applause. Since the C.T.S. pamphlets of this kind are gener- 
ally written with sympathetic understanding and courtesy it seems 
to us that this applause was somewhat misdirected. The C.T.S., 
as an organ of the Church militant, exists to combat error, and 
any decrease in its activities in that direction is rather to be 
lamented, as betokening a growing indifference, in those whom it 
addresses, to the knowledge of the Faith. We must, then, dis- 
tinguish between controversy and controversy. There is contro- 
versy, which merits the epithets ‘‘bitter,’’ ‘‘unfair,’’ ‘‘uncharit- 
able,’’ ‘‘personal,’’ ‘‘barren,’’ and for which the term ‘‘polemics’’ 
would be more apt; and controversy which is inspired by love of 
souls and desire to bring them to the truth, and which, therefore, 
states the truth with all possible clearness, whilst avoiding the 
slightest imputation of folly or dishonesty to an opponent. It 
should be possible to be uncompromising without being uncharit- 
able, nor is it the part of charity to leave others the victims of 
illusion, however cherished and hard to part with. The more this 
form of controversy flourishes, the more will the Faith advance. 


THE EDITOR. 


* Dr. Norman Maclean, quoted in the Church Times, May 2oth. : 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Mass, The Meaning of the [Rev. B. Grimley, D.D., in Catholic 
Gazette, June 1932, p. 167: Mass in the Maronite Rite, by Donald 
Attwater in Thought, June 1932 p. 82]. 

Trinity, The Blessed, in the Liturgy [Dom J. Kreuter, O.S.B., in 
Orate Fratres, May 1932, p. 289]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Action and Fascism: review of the conflict [Documentation 
Catholique, March, April 1932). 

Catholic Church in Italy to-day [W. Parsons, S.J., in Catholic His- 
torical Review, April 1932, p. 1]. 

Catholicity in Spain: its vigour, resources and enterprises [Marie R. 
Madden in Catholic Historical Review, April 1932, p. 19]. 

Catholic Services and the B.B.C. [7adlet, May 14, 1932, p. 625]. 

Foreign Missions, Growth of, Under Pius XI. [Rev. H. Ahaus in Clergy 
Review, May 1932, p. 353]. 

Godless Education in U.S.A. and its effects [Editor in Catholic World, 
May 1932, p. 228]. 

“Orthodoxy” in U.S.A. [L. M. Gray in Commonweal, April 13, 1932, 
p. 656]. 

Suicide, Dr. K. Millard’s plea for, answered [H. Davis, S.J., in Catholic 


Times, April 29, 1932, p. 11: Mgr. P. Hallett in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, April 1932, p. 71]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birth-Prevention: Catholics must promote social reform as a remedy 
[Rev. J. A. O'Connor in Catholic Medical Guardian, April 1932, p. 89]. 

Boy-Scouts: Advantages and dangers [N. Corballis in Zcclesiastical 
Review, May 1932, p. 522]. 

Briand, The late M.: appreciation of his character [Y. de la Briére, 
S.J., in Etudes, April 5, 1932, p. 86]. 

Catholic Action; exemplified by great industrialists, Léon Harmel and 
C. Feron-Vrau [Charlotte Kelly in /rish Monthly, May 1932, p. 262]. 

Church, The: Abuse of the word by non-Catholics [Rev. M. Dempsey 
in Catholic Gazette, May 1932, p. 145]. 

Divorce-havoc in U.S.A. [A. F. Kaiser, C.PP.S., in Zcclesiastical 
Review, May 1932, p. 460]. 

Economic Teachings of Pope Pius XI. [W. Parsons, S.J., in America, 
April 16, 1932, p. 37). 

Hagiography, Improved Methods of [W. F. Rea, S.J., in /rish Eccle- 
siastical Record, April 1932, p. 337]. 

Priesthood: how candidates should be prepared and tested [T. Plass- 
mann, O.F.M., in Ecclesiastical Review, May 1932, p. 449].- 

Ruskin and Catholic Social Reform [M. Fletcher in Catholic Woman's 
Outlook, April 1932, p. 3]. 

School Question in Holland: History and Present Position [Za Docu- 
mentation Catholique, Sept. 26, 1931: April 16, and 23, 1932]. 








REVIEWS 


I—NON-CLASSICAL GREEK? 


HISTORY of Post-Classical Greek is undoubtedly a de- 

sideratum, and, if adequately accomplished, would prove a 
boon to all lovers of Greek. It extends over three great periods of 
History: the Hellenistic, the Greco-Roman and the Byzantine. 
The latter may be said to begin when Byzantium became 
Constantinople; and it ends with the seizure of this city by 
the Turks in 1453. In the first period, Alexandria was the 
paramount centre of Greek culture; and Alexandria had an in- 
fluential Jewish Colony, as had also Cyrene and most of the large 
cities in the Kingdoms of the Diadochi. The Septuagint version 
of the Bible, which contains O.T. documents not found in the 
Hebrew Bible, is an Alexandrian product, in which Jews from 
Jerusalem had the lion’s share. 

Again the Greco-Roman period, including as it does the three 
first centuries of our era, saw the appearance of our Gospels, 
of the Apostolic Fathers, of our earliest Apologists, of such 
writers as Hermas, Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen and 
the rest, who, though perhaps not so attractive to the man of 
letters, are of priceless value to all Christians. One need only 
refer to the fourth century, already within the Byzantine epoch, 
when Christian Literature attains the zenith of its golden age. 

Now we feel it our duty, though it be an unpleasant one, to 
record our deliberate judgment that this compilation on “Later 
Greek Literature” does not deal satisfactorily either with our. 
propedeutic Judeo-Hellenic writings or with the literature of 
Christianity itself. On the synoptic problem, for instance, though 
not explicitly mentioned, the author seems to teach that ¢he 
Logia, from which he declares both Matthew and Luke drew, 
was a pre-existent document containing a collection of the Lord’s 
sayings. He also teaches that a certain John the Seer, to whom, 
strangely enough is assigned the authorship of the Apocalypse 
and Fourth Gospel, is not St. John the son of Zebedee. 

Want of space precludes our pointing out all that is less well 
done in the domain of Patristic Literature. But even in his 
own special sphere of Pagan Literature, he hardly rises above 
mediocrity; nor can he be taken as an absolutely safe guide. 

* A History of Later Greck Literature from the Death of Alexander in 323 B.C., 


to the Death of Justinian in 565 A.D, By F. A, Wright, M.A. London: Routledge 
& Sons. Pp. xii. 416. Price, 18s. n. 


* Cf. “The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature.” To be had from John 
Griffin, Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. Price, 1s. 3d., post free. 
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Further, the special feature of his work, which should add so 
much to its value—the introduction of specimens of many of the 
writings discussed—is vitiated by two obvious defects. In the 
first place only translations are given, never the original Greek, 
which alone can claim to rank as literature. Secondly, the 
choice of samples is, to a large extent, confined to what is either 
erotic or facetious. No doubt, the compiler had in view the en- 
tertainment of the general reader rather than the needs of the 
student. j.D. 


2—OZANAM AS A WRITER? 


UTSIDE France Frédéric Ozanam is known chiefly as the 

founder, almost unawares, of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul. But in France, he is, and was still more in the France 
of his own period, counted among the champions of the Catholic 
Church who used their pens with immense effect in the effort 
to bring together the Church and Democracy. He is a disciple 
of Chateaubriand and Lacordaire; he is of the school of Monta- 
lembert and de Maistre; in some sense he is more representative 
than any of these of the movement of his time, since in his 
writings, more, probably, than in those of his collaborators, he 
shows the influence of surrounding forces upon him, both 
Catholic and liberal. 

So much was his susceptible intellect impressed by these in- 
fluences, that we do not wonder at a certain anxiety as to his 
future development on the part of those who knew him in his 
youth. But Ozanam began his studies with a sound first prin- 
ciple, which enabled him to build as upon a rock. His mind was 
essentially an historical mind; he tested theories by the evidence 
of history, and conversely, from the evidence of history he drew 
the conclusions which made his own special contribution to the 
defence of Christianity. History showed him the civilizing in- 
fluence of the Church, the benefit it had been to mankind, 
whether in opposition to the ancient paganism, or contending 
with invading barbarism, or defending the inheritance of the 
past against the innovations of modern times. Not only in 
general did he perceive this truth, but he maintained it, too, in 
detail, examining civilization as it has affected the individual, 
the family, society, learning, and material progress. His argu- 
ment is not new, nor is his subject matter wholly his own; but 
there is a certain conviction in his work, a quickness of applica- 
tion, a vividness of appeal, which gives him deservedly a place 
among the original writers of his generation. 

' Frédéric Ozanam et ! Eglise Catholique. Paris: Emmanuel Vitte. Pp. xii. 386. 


Price, 25.00 fr. Fr. Ozanam et Les Lettres, Same publishers. Pp. x. 206. Price, 
18.00 fr. Both volumes by M. l’Abbé Méjecaze. 
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But Ozanam was not essentially an historian; he was more a 
man of letters, a critic of literature in the positive and best 
sense; which his post of Professor of Foreign Literature at the 
Sorbonne gave him abundant opportunity to prove. Still his 
method of literary criticism was parallel to that which we have 
just seen in his handling of history. He read his authors, ancient 
and modern, in their historical surroundings; he looked on great 
masterpieces of literature as being more the product of their 
epoch, than as the work of the individual men who wrote them. 
In this light he reads, let us say, St. Augustine’s “City of God” 
at one extreme, Shakespeare and Milton at the other; between 
these two, he finds his thesis specially illustrated in the literature 
of Germany and Italy. In the latter category Ozanam has made 
a special study of Dante, the forces that went to his making, the 
degree to which he represents his age, the influence he has had 
on the language and literature of his country. 

Such in outline is the substance of the two volumes on Ozanam 
given to us by the Abbé Méjecaze. The author’s method has 
been to steep himself in all the writings of Ozanam, and thence 
to study the man and his mind. He confines himself to no one 
book, nor does he discuss the various books apart; on the other 
hand, by abundant references and quotations he substantiates his 
own conclusions. At the end of each volume, and only then, the 
Abbé allows himself to give his own estimate of Ozanam, first 
as an apologist, and then as a man of letters. Much has already 
been written on this striking and sensitive personality, but we 
think these two volumes, because of their thoroughness and the 
wide ground they cover, are likely to remain a standard work for 
all students of Ozanam and his times. 


3—JESUIT MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN INDIA! 


LMOST simultaneously there have come to us two books 
of the very highest interest dealing with the past history 
of those attempts to preach the Gospel in the far East which 
had their starting-point in “Mogor,” the vast tract of Hindustan 
ruled by the Moguls. The little band of three Missionaries who 
came by invitation in the year 1580 to the court of Akbar laid 
the foundations of a great work. If this harvest of souls was 
relatively small, the conversions effected were not contemptible, 
and the heroism often displayed by the Fathers in their cease- 
less efforts to extend the Kingdom of Christ forms a brilliant 
page in the annals of the Church and of the religious Order to 
t The Fesuits and the Great Mogul. By Sir Edward Maclagan. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxi. 434. Price, 17s. 6d. net. 1932. An Account of Tibet ; 
the Travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S./., 1712—1727. Edited by Filippo de 
Filippi. London: Routledge. Pp. xviii. 476. Price, 25s. net. 1932. 
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which they belonged. What is particularly noticeable is the 
light which their letters and memoirs shed, not only upon the 
external history of the country, but upon its social conditions, 
its geography, linguistics, superstitions, art and folklore. It is 
only in comparatively recent times that scholars whose interests 
are mainly secular have awakened to the value of these materials. 
But, it must be confessed, the learned world has shown itself, 
speaking as a whole, ready to pay a very generous tribute to 
the noble lives led by these courageous and devoted men, and 
it is now by no means grudging in its recognition of the services 
which their intelligent interest in the peoples among whom they 
laboured have rendered to students of the past. 

Each of the two volumes with which we are here concerned 
represents a very high standard of scholarship. In the matter 
of documentation, bibliographical references, research and indi- 
cation of available materials, careful indexing, cartography and 
even illustrations, the reader at once feels that great labour 
has been spent upon the task by men who were thoroughly 
masters of the subject. Criticism in the proper sense is out of 
the question for any but a handful of experts, if indeed there 
be even a handful, who have trodden the same ground. One 
feature, common to both books, we may be permitted to regret, 
while fully recognizing that it has probably been .imposed, con- 
trary to the wishes of the authors, by the conditions of the pub- 
lishing trade and the need of reducing the heavy expense of print- 
ing. The numerous references and annotations, which, as must 
always happen in books of this class, are often of the highest 
importance to the student, are not printed at the foot of the page 
to which they belong, but are gathered up separately at the end 
of the chapter or volume. This is unfortunately a source of delay 
and irritation, but no doubt we must bow to the inevitable. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, a former Governor of the Punjab and 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, must claim precedence 
in this brief notice, not only in virtue of his official distinctions, 
but also because his book, “The Jesuits and the Great Mogul,” 
is a work of immensely wide range and obviously represents an 
enormous amount of labour. Beginning with Blessed Rudolf 
Aquaviva and Father Monserrate, he carries his account of the 
Mission down to the time of the suppression of the Society, in 
an equable and interesting narrative in which no aspect of the 
work of the Jesuit Missionaries seems to have been neglected. 
He pays the fullest and most respectful tribute to their religious 
character and zeal, but he is also in a position to appreciate, as 
perhaps has never been so thoroughly done by any previous 
writer, the value of their literary work—much space, for example, 
is accorded to the Persian translations and treatises of Father 
Jerome Xavier—while questions of art, architecture, methods of 
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teaching converts, organizing sodalities, etc., are all sympatheti- 
cally treated. A selection of attractive illustrations provides what 
to many readers will be a striking revelation of the skill of 
native artists in dealing with Christian subjects. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to a Christian lady at the Mogul court, Donna 
Juliana Diaz da Costa, a portrait of whom, by the way, is re- 
produced in Mr. Filippo de Filippi’s book, next to be mentioned, 
and there is also an account given in some detail of the Tibetan 
Mission. It is with regret that we find ourselves restricted by 
pressure on our space from giving a more detailed analysis of 
this exhaustive study of the Mogor Mission. We can only hope 
that an opportunity will occur of devoting an article on some 
future occasion to some of its less familiar contents. Mention, 
however, must not be omitted of the appreciative terms in which 
Sir Edward pays tribute to the historical researches of his friend 
Father H. Hosten, S.J. In fact, he devotes a special Appendix 
to a bibliography of that earnest worker’s contributions to 
Indian history, unfortunately scattered in many periodicals. 
The second book now under review, a worthy companion of 
that just noticed, is entitled “An Account of Tibet; the Travels 
of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S.J. 1712—1727,” and it may 
be said that we have in Desideri’s narrative one of the most 
remarkable products of that courageous effort to spread the faith 
which began with the Mission to Akbar in 1580. The story of 
the earlier attempts to reach and convert the people of Tibet 
has already been told in Father C. Wessels’ “Early Jesuit Travel 
in Central Asia,” and Father Wessels himself has contributed an 
Introduction to the present volume, briefly reviewing the ante- 
cedents to Desideri’s more successful expedition. As is pointed 
out by Mr. Filippo de Filippi, who, with the late Mrs. Janet 
Ross, is responsible for the English translation before us and 
for the copious and valuable notes with which it is illustrated, 
the manuscripts of this great Jesuit Missionary and Tibetan 
scholar have met with unmerited neglect. The most widely 
known and best accredited exponents of Tibetan history have for 
the most part passed his work over in silence, being apparently, 
unaware of its very existence. Nevertheless, its importance from 
many points of view can hardly be exaggerated. He provides 
the first reliable account of the country, the capital, the social 
conditions and religious beliefs of the people, as well as of 
the incidents which marked a crisis in its history. Father 
Desideri from 1715 to 1721, when he had to leave the country, 
on learning that his Mission had been made over by the Holy, 
See to the Capuchins, was a most diligent student of the lan- 
guage, studying it for the greater part of that time with the 
assistance of an exceptionally learned native professor. His 
proficiency consequently makes him a competent witness in the 
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statements which he has left on record concerning Tibetan 
beliefs and customs. His rather diffuse narrative, though some- 
what condensed in the English version, has for the first time 
been set out by Mr. Filippi, after the collation of three manu- 
scripts, in its proper order, and will prove remarkably interesting 
even to the casual reader. The value of the book is enhanced 
by a number of well-chosen illustrations. It thus forms a most 
acceptable addition to “the Broadway Travellers” series, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge, under the general editorship of 
Sir Denison Ross and Miss Eileen Power. 
H.T. 





4—THE LOCATION OF THE EARTHLY PARADISE! 


HIS book, in a 4to format, which runs to more than 300 

pages and is copiously illustrated—several coloured plates 
of the garden of Eden being included, seemingly to stimulate 
the zsthetic perceptions of the reader—must have cost a con- 
siderable sum to produce. It aims at showing that the cradle 
of mankind described in Genesis was an identifiable region of 
the earth’s surface which must be located in the Himalayas. To 
quote the author’s own words: 


Although we allow loopholes for the more timid, we now 
emphatically claim that we have proved the Asiatic Paradise 
with every reasonable certainty—garden, tree of life, cheru- 
bim and the rest. Paradise was in Cashmir—never in 
Chaldea! And if we take the modern scientists and much- 
forgotten Fathers as our guide, it will be the Chaldean and 
not the Cashmirian thesis that will be “blown into the skies.” 


To enforce this view the propounder of the theory reiterates 
(printing the sentence in the largest capitals): “The original 
mountain-paradise of man is now absolutely incontestable—it is 
certainly there!”, and he adds, “we have proved our case, we 
have spoken the last word—subject only to more exact revisions.” 

That Father Philo Laos Mills, S.T.D., in producing this work, 
presumably at his own cost (no recognized publisher’s name is 
attached to it), has been animated by the best and most praise- 
worthy intentions, is not to be doubted. It is put forward as a 
contribution to Catholic apologetic and a vindication of the literal 
accuracy of the Book of Genesis. Moreover, the author has 
evidently spent much devoted labour upon his task and has 
accumulated a formidable mass of citations which no review 


2 The Asiatic Arcadia; or “‘ Paradise Lost” in Hebrew and Indo-Persian Lore, in 
the Light of Modern Discoveries and the Unanimous Tradition of the Fathers, By 
Philo Laos Mills, S.T.D. Washington: The Bengalese Press. Pp. xxviii. 294. 
Price, 10 dollars. 1931. 
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could discuss in detail. To our thinking, however, a medley 
which includes both the Eastern and the Western Fathers, from 
Clement of Alexandria to St. Augustine and St. Gregory the 
Great, associating them with Jewish historians like Josephus, 
apocrypha like the Book of Adam and the Book of Enoch, 
schoolmen like Peter Lombard, Aquinas and Bonaventure, poets 
such as “Dante the Illuminator” (four pages of extracts) and 
“Milton, the Magnificent” (six pages of extracts), mystics from 
St. Bernard to Anne Catherine Emmerich, theologians like Bel- 
larmine and Suarez, not to speak of medizval geographers and 
modern travellers, makes no impression but one of bewilderment. 
What could the majority of those appealed to know about the 
conditions of the earth’s surface and the rivers of central Asia 
7000 years before their time? One thing which is certain is 
that quite a large number of ancient authorities believed that 
one of the four rivers of paradise was the Nile; for Gehon, 
as Genesis itself tells us, “compasseth all the land of Ethiopia.” 
We can only say here very briefly that Father Mills’s special 
pleading, though backed by wide reading and presented with 
much ingenuity, seems to us no more convincing than the supposed 
cyphers adduced by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly and Mrs. Gallup to 
prove the Baconian authorship of the Shakespeare plays, or than 
the arguments which our British-Israel cranks find for their 
theories concerning the measurements and orientation of the 


Great Pyramid. 








SHORT NOTICES 


SCRIPTURAL. 


E place this notice of the late Rev. Cornelius J. Ryan's Epistles of 

the Sundays and Festivals (Gill & Son: 2 vols. 42s.), under the above 
heading because it is very much more than a homiletic commentary on 
the year’s Epistles, being, rather, a substantial contribution to Biblical 
study. Dr. Ryan had already some twenty-five years ago published a 
similar work on the Sunday Gospels, which proved him to have been 
even then a ripe and careful scholar, and unhappily he did not live to put 
the final touches to this other great work. However, the late Mgr. 
Hagan and other friends and disciples of the author have accomplished 
this satisfactorily, and we have now a singularly complete commentary, 
furnished with notes and supplemented by moral reflections, on those 
inspired applications of Christian principles, by which the Apostles gave 
final form and direction to the Catholic tradition. The original Greek 
with the Vulgate version is printed in each case, and followed by an 
English translation which appears to be founded on the Douay. The 
commentary aims at discovering the exact meaning of the text, and 
Father Ryan’s Greek and Hebrew scholarship stands him in good stead. 
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Bible students, as well as the clergy who sometimes find the Gospels, 
too familiar through much repetition, will find in these volumes 
abundance of enlightenment and inspiration. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The trend of non-Christian philosophy in France, and the method 
which it uses, are well exposed, with a clearness which makes the book 
as much a literary composition as a study of philosophy, in Etudes sur 
le Probléme de Dieu dans la Philosophie contemporaine, by Régis 
Jolivet (Vitte, Lyon: 25.00 fr.). Briefly the author takes three modern 
philosophers, M. Brunschvieg, M. Parodi, and M. Ruyssen, and examines 
their teaching, whence it comes and to what it leads; but in choosing 
these three he has eyes fixed on the schools or tendencies which they 
represent. God is not openly denied by the modern world; yet He is 
so treated, analysed, defined, subjected to human reason as the norm 
of ali things, that the conclusion is inevitable: either on the one hand, 
humanity-to-the-infinite, which is pantheism, or, on the other, the 
relegation of God to the unknowable, which must end in materialism. 
And as for the method, Dr. Jolivet points out the tendency to play with 
words, especially the word God, till they are eventually deprived of ail 
substantial meaning. Reason “reasons” until it loses sight of its 
original premises; it concludes to what it assumes to be impossible; 
refusing the guidance of faith, it can only know the God of its own 
making, and such a god, reason itself is in the end compelled to reject. 

Since the revolt of the human intellect against God's revelation as 
taught by His Church, which carried away so many in the sixteenth 
century, the descendants of these rebels have been vigorously and 
vainly trying to restore various shattered ideals. The chief of these is, 
of course, the unity of Christendom, but closely allied to it is the theory 
of human education. This immense field is strewn with the debris of 
discarded systems from the ruins of which, however, men are still en- 
deavouring to construct something stable, effective and consistent. The 
Rev. Franz de Hovre, Ph.D., a well-known Flemish Professor of 
Pedagogy has essayed a survey of this field which has been translated 
by the Rev. E. B. Jordan of Washington University, under the title 
Philosophy and Education (Benziger Bros.: $3.25). The book is more 
of an encyclopedia than a single treatise (which may incidentally pal- 
liate the lateness of this notice of it), for Dr. de Hovre’s range, both 
of systems and writers, is immense, and he omits nothing which has a 
bearing on his theme. This in the present volume is stated to be a 
study of “the modern educational theories of Naturalism, Socialism, 
and Nationalism,” each of which false ideals, as elaborated in the 
writings of their chief exponents, the Professor subjects to a very 
searching criticism. It is noteworthy that he finds many allies amongst 
non-Catholics—writers like Foerster and Kidd, for instance—and, of 
course, he is able to pit rival theories against one another. The im- 
portance of the work can hardly be exaggerated: as long as those 
faulty ideals persist, so long will the struggle “for the soul of the 
child,” waged between Christianity and its opponents, continue to divide 
and distract the educational world, and the whole future welfare of the 
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race depends upon the success of Christianity. This is especially clear 
when Dr. de Hovre criticizes Socialism now issuing in Bolshevism, and 
shows how the defeat of Prussianism in the field has led to the exag- 
geration of Nationalism amongst its conquerors. Professor Jordan has 
edited the work with judgment and has added, or increased, copious 
bibliographies. We gather that Dr. de Hovre has in contemplation 
another volume setting forth the Catholic ideal. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Psychology and the Franciscan School. A symposium (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co.: U.S.A.), edited by C. L. Vogel, O.M.Cap., consists of a series 
of essays read at the thirteenth annual meeting, in the United States, 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. The essays make interesting 
reading, and endeavour chiefly to show that Franciscan philosophy can 
be brought in line with modern science. The short discussions ap- 
pended to each essay sometimes throw out good suggestions. Though 
small, the book will repay perusal. One slight mistake. On p. 79, 
Charcot is stated to have held that hysteria was due to suggestion. 
According to the Année Psychologigue for 1910, in an article by Binet 
and Simon (pp. 68, 69), Charcot attached chief importance to physical 
symptoms in hysteria. In his old age, he began to see that suggestion 
might play a part, but even then, he attached no great importance to 
it. It was left to the Nancy School, and especially to Babinsky, of the 
Salpetriére, to give that suggestion its full weight, though, as a matter 
of fact, Dr. Braid in England had long before proved that it played a 
chief part in hypnotism. 

Father G. Esser, S.V.D., author of Psychologia (Mission Press, 
Techny., Ill.), is to be congratulated on a very ample, complete, and 
lucid exposition of Psychology, in which he has taken into account, not 
only Thomistic, Scotist, and other scholastic theories; but has also made 
use of the latest findings of empirical research work. It is admirably 
suited for a text-book: as the author himself says in his Introduction, 
where there is disagreement among scholastics themselves, he has, for 
the most part, given both views without deciding for or against, and 
this is a very sound position to take up. If we have any fault to find, 
it is in not mentioning one of the conditions requisite for freedom, 
which appears to be of supreme importance. This is the necessity of 
subjective, no less than objective, active “indifference,” a distinction 
well drawn in Boedder’s “Rational Psychology” (p. 266, ff.). If in other 
matters we should not quite agree with him (as in the question of the 
possession of an intellectual memory, strictly so called), the author can 
claim that he has very good authorities on his side. 


ASCETICISM. 


Two solidly useful books for the spiritual life of nuns, the one for 
a Superior, the other chiefly for a Spiritual Director, are The Sister 
in Charge, Practical Advice for the Direction, Care and Governance of 
Sisters, and on Their Mutual Relationship, for all those in Authority, 
translated from the German of Max Schmid, S.J., by Norman F. 
Speicher, O.M.Cap. (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), and The Spiritual Direction 
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of Sisters, a Manual for Priests and Superiors, adapted from the second 
German edition of Rev. A. Ehl, by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. 
(B.O. & W.: 7s.6d.). The first of these, in nine chapters, carefully 
subdivided, provides a superior with a model examination of conscience; 
the second, clearly the fruit of long experience, keeps to the practical 
side of religious life as it is lived in a convent. It concludes with a 
catalogue of books suitable for a convent library. 

The second volume of the new French edition of the works of Blosius 
published in the Collection “Pax,” contains 1) Le Miroir de l’Ame, 
2) La Consolation des Ames craintivés (Desclée: 7.50 fr.). Blosius needs 
no recommendation; he has always had readers, and those who read 
him know him as one of the most encouraging and cheering guides in 
the Church. 

P. Dohet, S.J., has combined irony and spirituality in his book 
Servir Deux Maitres (Editions de la Cité Chrétienne: 18.00 fr.). He 
has grown tired of the many maxims by which the world affects to 
justify itself, and in twenty chapters exposes the fallacies of some of 
them. “A man must be reasonable”; “We must belong to our genera- 
tion”; “‘We must be broad-minded”; “We need not be singular”; ‘“Per- 
fection is hot found in this world”;—these and like aphorisms have 
roused the author’s contempt, and he gives them no mercy. It is a 
volume written by one who has evidently been tried by experience; at 
the same time he possesses an artistic subtlety which wins the reader's 
approval. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


The Catholic Social Guild has been fortunate in securing for the 
substance of their annual Year-Book an account from the pen of Pro- 
fessor T. Brauer, Ph.D., an eminent German sociologist who has inti- 
mate experience, both theoretical and practical, of contemporary effort 
in Germany to reintroduce ethics into all industrial relations. Accord- 
ingly, his The Catholic Social Movement in Germany (C.S.G.: 6d.), 
comes to us as an authoritative and adequate description of what 
Catholics have been doing in that country for the past century to apply 
Christian principles to its commercial life. The Movement sprang from 
the religious and economic chaos which was the worst legacy of the 
French Revolution to industrial Germany. It was fortunate in finding 
leaders like Kolping and Ketterer to give it a definite organization, a 
sound foundation in Christian ethics and a right direction. But many 
others contributed to the work whose fame is not international, and it 
is a pleasure to read in Dr. Brauer’s pages of these many shrewd and 
capable Christian workers. The progress of the Movement under the 
inspiration of guidance from Rome, the dangers to which it was exposed 
both from religion and from politics and the problems with which it is 
faced to-day are set forth with much force by Dr. Brauer, and British 
Catholics may learn much from the constructive genius shown by their 
tellows in the Fatherland. The problem, indeed, is much the same 
everywhere—to abolish wage slavery, to distribute property better, to 
restore man’s mastership over the things he uses or rather over the 
motives for which he uses them. And in practical Catholicism is to be 
found the only real solution. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL, 


A most painstaking piece of work, with the attention kept on the 
person described rather than on her history, is The Life of the Venerable 
Anne of Jesus, Companion of St. Teresa of Avila, by a Sister of Notre 
Dame de Namur (Sands: 12s. 6d.). The writer has spared nothing to 
get at the facts, comparing one previous author with another, as the 
bibliography at the end sufficiently shows. From these she has 
drawn her own conclusions, which may or may not be those of others, 
but none will say that she has drawn them without good reason. It 
would be impossible to write such a life and at the same time avoid 
the many painful controversies and contradictions which beset St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross; still, being set upon another purpose, the 
author has treated these episodes as lightly as she could. But she 
cannot pass them by without letting us see the true heroine that the 
Venerable Anne of Jesus was; loyal to her leader and her rule, serving 
St. Teresa with a natural talent that matched, if it did not surpass, that 
of the saint, withal following her in the path of sanctity so far that we 
wonder why she still remains uncanonized. Perhaps the reason is that 
if Anne of Jesus erred at all, she erred on the side of rigour with her 
subjects, a fact which the author makes no attempt to conceal; and 
that, in view of the Jansenism which soon followed after her foundation 
of St. Teresa's Carmelites in France, could not but have been a serious 
obstacle to her cause. But with all that she was a strong, and much- 
loved, and much-blessed superior of her Order, and one to whom the 
daughters of St. Teresa are much indebted for the firmness with which 
she stood by, and rightly interpreted, the mind and rule of their 
Foundress. This volume is illustrated with several delightful old prints, 
and has an Introduction by Father Zimmerman, O.D.C. 

Who does not know Miss Agnes Repplier as one of the most brilliant 
essayists of our time, possessing a humour, light-hearted yet giving one 
to think, which is all her own? When, then, she sets herself to write 
the life of a religious, we are prepared to find hardship, and even 
sanctity, described with a ripple of laughter running through the story; 
and this is how we would describe her new volume, Mére Marie of the 
Ursulines, A Study in Adventure (B.O. & W.: 7s.6d.). Miss Repplier 
trips lightly among the bones of St. Ursula and her eleven thousand 
virgins, shows us how conveniently men die that a lady may become 
an American pioneer, plays with great events like religious wars as 
mere digressions in a life lived for God, brings her heroine to Quebec 
and there, while never losing sight of the holiness, lets us see what 
were the material obstacles which a foundress of a convent had to face. 
In this book we read again, from another angle, the story of the 
beginnings of French Canada; we read also the history of one who 
has deserved well of her country, Canada, and the Church; and we 
read it in a style that plays with words and ideas as lightly, ,as 
gracefully and as effectively as the best of tennis-players play their 
game. 

Some years ago Mr. John Oxenham made Catholics his debtors by 
writing a very vivid and appreciative booklet on Zourdes, manifesting 
a rare ability in one of his religious belief to distinguish between what 
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is fundamental and what merely emotional and accidental in Catholic 
practice. The same candour and insight appear in his biographical 
study of St. John Baptist Vianney which he calls A Saint in the Making 
(Longmans: 5s. n.), which he was led to undertake by constantly seeing 
pictures of the Curé d’Ars in France and admiring his “saintly” expres- 
sion. Whereupon, he and his daughter—“sound, staunch Protestants” 
both—studied the Curé’s career in various books, until their admiration 
deepened into genuine reverence and love, and gave rise to this 
admirab’e appreciation of him—a book which, if not in the same rank 
as M. Henri Ghéon’s recent study, deserves to stand close to it on the 
same shelf. The fact that one so remote in tradition and belief from 
the saintly Curé should nevertheless be inspired to write so sympatheti- 
cally of “much that did not appeal to me,” may perhaps be one of the 
hidden and whimsical wonders which the Saint was wont to work. 
Perhaps later on Mr. Oxenham will realize more fully that figs do not 
grow on thistles and that dogmas which were the very foundations of 
such genuine holiness are not likely themselves to be false. 


HISTORICAL. 


In a large finely-produced volume with many illustrations the C.T-.S. of 
Ireland has contributed its share, an admirable one, to the fifteenth Cen- 
tenary celebrations of the National Apostle. Saint Patrick: 432—1932: 
(2s. n.), is the work of the foremost Catholic scholars beginning with 
Professor Eoin MacNeill, and embodies the latest results of scholarship 
concerning the life and work of St. Patrick, and the permanence of his 
achievement throughout the ages. It is singular that it was found 
necessary to include a chapter, by F. Myles V. Ronan the historian of the 
Reformation in Ireland, on the Apostolical Succession in Ireland, #.e., the 
identity in doctrine, commission and jurisdiction of the Catholic Churches 
there to-day with that which St. Patrick founded, but the pathetic en- 
deavours of Irish Protestants to claim connection with the Patron Saint 
of Ireland had to be firmly and courteously resisted,—which Dr. Ronan 
has effectively done. After these Essays—the Rev. John Ryan, S.J., the 
Rev. Paul Walsh, C.C., and the Rev. M. H. MaclInerny, O.P., are the 
other contributors—the rest of the volume is occupied by a list of 
Churches dedicated to St. Patrick throughout the world, compiled by 
Mr. F. O'Reilly, furnished with historical notes, and handsomely il- 
lustrated, showing, even though confessedly incomplete, how wide has 
been the missionary influence of the Sons of St. Patrick during the last 
fifteen centuries. This should be a popular volume for visitors to the 
Eucharistic Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. 


The difficult question of the relations between Church and State, hard 
enough of solution when Christendom was united but now indefinitely 
more perplexed, receives in La Jurisdiction de l’Eglise sur la Cité 
(Desclée de Brouwer et Cie: 12.00 fr.), by M. Charles Journet, a clear, 
detailed and adequate discussion, delightful to read from its French 
lucidity, and satisfactory as contemplating all historical developments. 
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Its appearance is the more opportune now that—portentous outcome of 
the war—there has appeared in every country a group of é¢fatistes who 
ignore Catholic Christianity altogether or formally oppose it. 

From the Loyola University Press, Chicago, there comes (or came, 
alas!, a considerable time ago) a work of a somewhat similar character— 
The Ethical Basis of International Law ($2.50), by the Rev. W. Roemer 
of the Notre Dame University, which deals largely with the work of 
Catholic moralists in establishing the mutual relations of Sovereign 
States, as also with the now widely known labours of Grotius and 
modern publicists of his schooi. We are not able to follow the Professor 
in his assumption that there is necessarily a difference between the 
American and the European conception of international machinery for 
promoting and preserving peace. All nations in whatever Continent 
must in present circumstances abandon the old notion of absolute 
sovereignty, if international law is to be more than a dream, for that 
abandonment is involved in the very idea of the supremacy of law. The 
valuable little treatise on International Ethics, drawn up by a Committee 
of the American Catholic Association for International Peace and printed 
here as an Appendix, proves definitely that national sovereignty can be 
rightly exercised within the limits of justice and charity alone. 


MUSICAL. 


Sir Richard Terry in his latest publication, Calvin’s First Psalter 
(Ernest Benn, Ltd.: tos. 6d. n.), has rendered a signal service not only 
to musical scholarship but to all lovers of good tunes. The remarkable 
history of this long-lost Psalter, the parent of all subsequent metrical 
psalters, is given by Sir Richard in his Preface. He leaves no doubt 
as to the Catholic origin of metrical psalmody which began, he tells 
us, as the fashionable craze of a gay Court and ended as the exclusive 
hall-mark of the severest form of Protestantism. As regards the tunes, 
their authorship is untraceable. But whatever their origin they certainly 
possess all the qualities Sir Richard claims for them, virility, dignity, 
individuality, distinction. That only one of these fine tunes has found 
a place in any modern hymnal is indeed surprising. We are all the 
more grateful, therefore, to Sir Richard for now making them accessible 
to all. 

In another publication, Gilbert and Sandys’ Christmas Carols (B.O. 
& W.: 3s. 6d.), we have a further sample of Sir Richard Terry's wide 
scholarship. We are familiar with these “Carols” in various garbled 
forms. Here we are provided with the originals in their naked sim- 
plicity. These Sir Richard has harmonized, always with an unerring 
instinct for the spirit of the original. 

Ave Maria, music by George Reynolds (Chappell & Co., Ltd.: 2s. n.). 
This is a very simple setting in a dignified and reverent style. It is 
suitable either for a solo voice or for a chorus in unison. 


FICTION. 


Miss Agnes Blundell bears a name which indicates that she is 
exceptionally well-equipped by lineage and tradition to write about the 
days of persecution in Lancashire. In The Living Voice (B.O. & W.: 
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5s.), she has skilfully utilized wide historical and geographical know- 
ledge to construct an interesting tale concerning the last Royalist 
campaigns in the north on behalf of Charles I., in which the principal 
figure was James, the Seventh Earl of Derby. A Catholic lad is the 
hero, but his adventures are all connected with the Derby family and 
the fortunes of its Chief, who loses in tragic sequence his power and 
prerogatives and finally his life at the hands of the Roundheads, whilst 
progressing at the same time in knowledge and appreciation of the 
Faith which he accepted just before his execution. The story is full 
of life and colour, and the contrast and conflict of beliefs at the time 
are so depicted as to form a persuasive apologetic. In this way and 
through its literary excellence it aptly carries on the Benson tradition. 

In I Could not Love Thee (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), Miss Deirdre O’Brien 
makes a plea for love instead of hatred in international dealings, taking 
for her text the last stages of the “Black-and-Tan” campaign in Ireland. 
The moral rather interferes with the natural development of the story, 
nor is it urged wtih complete conviction, for war and its consequences 
cannot be denounced without qualification, although the difficulty of 
justifying them to-day is growing much greater. Resistance to evil by 
physical force may sometimes be the duty of the community if it is to 
preserve essential rights. We share Miss O’Brien’s detestation of the 
employment of force to secure merely worldly aims or to further a 
nationalism which ignores God’s law, and we hope her story, in spite of 
its ethical weakness in this and other points, will serve to promote 
peace and charity. 

Pére A. Hublet, S.J., has a long list of “romans” and “contes” to 
his name, with which essays in fiction we cannot pretend to be familiar, 
but, if they are all as good as the collection called Leurs Frimousses 
(Desclée de Brouwer: Paris), we do not wonder at their popularity. 
We cannot imagine a better book for school-libraries, as it combines 
instruction, edification and amusement. 

Miss Mary Francis McHugh has chosen, in The Bud of the Spring 
(Macmillan: 7s. 6d. n.), a somewhat original and unpromising theme— 
tthe career of a Dublin “charity-boy” from early school-days to his first 
situation. But she has treated it with great delicacy, showing astonish- 
ing insight into the mentality of children so placed and an intimate 
knowledge of school-life so conditioned. Her touch is less sure when 
describing the members of the Institute in charge of the orphanage, 
their ideals and their methods: they are spoken of and to as Brothers 
but it is implied that they are in Orders, and other misapplied termin- 
ology suggests that the writer is not quite au fait with the Religious 
life. The innocent ignorance, also, of her hero, maintained to the 
end, is against all probability. Generally speaking, Catholic youth is 
adequately informed before the close of school life of prospective moral 
dangers. A good many “loose threads” and much irrelevant detail in 
the story seem to betoken a first attempt, but it is an attempt already 
successful in the main and big with future promise. 

There is nothing unfamiliar in the “plot” of Gold or God? (Sands: 
3s. 6d. n.), a pleasant romance by H. M. Capes—a girl tempted by the 
prospect of a rich marriage and the means of helping those dear to her, 
to compromise her faith: a clash of ideals and creeds, resulting happily 
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in the triumph of the right and its reward even in this life—unless it 
be that happy ending. But the narrative is skilfully constructed and 
the accessories are arranged by a competent hand. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Father P. J. Gearon, O.C.C., in his Spiritism: its Failure (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d. n.), has an easy task in exposing the pretensions of modern 
Spiritism, which no amount of exposure seems to discredit. Drawing 
largely on the investigations of Catholics in America, where the cult 
took its unholy rise, Father Gearon directs attention to the almost 
universal practice of trickery on the part of its mediums. Whilst re- 
cognizing that some Catholic writers maintain that, amongst spiritistic 
phenomena, there is a residuum which must be ascribed to non-human 
agency, the author himself inclines to rule out anything of the sort. 
However, the evidence for interference from “outside,” as shown in 
our pages from time to time, provided by occurrences such as those 
connected with poltergeist manifestations, seems too strong to be thus 
set aside. 

It is not easy to see what particular public Miss Helen Waddell has 
in view in the compilation of her Book of Medieval Latin for Schools 
(Constable & Co.: 2s. 6d.). For, although she implies that the texts 
have been revised from the “classical” point of view, there is enough 
left which is non-classical to confuse the beginner. Those, however, 
who are well-grounded will, as she says, find the matter of these verse 
and prose extracts more varied and amusing than the bulk of Cicero, 
Cesar and Virgil. We are glad to see many extracts from the Vulgate, 
the Latin of which has sometimes been unduly decried. The little book 
is excellently produced and equipped with a vocabulary. 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


There is a footnote in The Prayer of Sonship, by the Rev. B. F. 
Simpson, Chaplain to His Majesty the King (Longmans: 2s. 6d.), which 
expresses very well the outlook, not only of the author, but of many 
who think, and preach, and write with him, and yet which marks a funda- 
mental difference between their mind and that of the Catholic. “I am 
convinced,” it says, “that one of the greatest dangers that beset moral 
teachers . . . is to set before their learners . . . lofty ideals . . . which 
are... so high that their very remoteness gives an impression of un- 
reality.” We believe that it is this very principle which blunts the edge 
of so much Anglican preaching and writing. This volume, for instance, 
contains many good things, comments on the age in which we live; 
but it remains there, it does not rise above it, even its faith has been 
levelled down by its surroundings. Science has eliminated the Garden 
of Eden “in the minds of practically all educated people to-day”; few 
people “find it possible to-day to accept a doctrine of eternal torment.” 
There is much common sense in this book, and in others like it; but 
common sense is not faith, and common-sense ideals do not usually 
make heroes, even on the standards of this world. This volume consists 
of a series of chapters on the Lord’s Prayer. The author is best at 
the beginning, where he treats of the Fatherhood of God and the 
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glorious duty of adoration. It is sound, too, where it defends the good- 
ness of God against the complaints of men. But we cannot escape the 
feeling that the author himself is enmeshed in his surroundings, and in 
his effort to save men from them is himself in danger of being 
overwhelmed. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Some literature from Za Bonne Presse (Paris), may be recommended 
for school reading—Jardins Secrets, by Jean de Belcayre; an interesting 
novel with a good plot, skilfully developed. Mademoiselle Codex, by 
Réné Duverne, a village romance, exciting and of unimpeachable morality, 
Toney en Angleterre and La Fortune de Toney: two adaptations by 
Vergés, of the English stories “Harum Scarum,” and “Harum Scarum’s 
Fortune,” by Esmée Stuart, which depict a lovable personality. 

Three specimens of the admirable series “L’année en fétes pour nos 
enfants,” which, now being issued by Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 
Paris, deal with Noel, Epiphanie, Chandeleur, are attractively pro- 
duced, and the series, including, as it does, a masterpiece by Henri 
Ghéon, can be cordially recommended. 

For some time we have been receiving weekly a series of little 
pamphlets entitled La Santa Messa per il Popolo Italiano (Opera della 
Regalita’ di N.S. Gesu’ Cristo, Milan), and we are glad to call attention 
to what is an admirable enterprise in the way of making attendance at 
Mass more liturgical and fruitful. Beginning wth the First Sunday of 
Advent, a regular series of these publications has been issued for every 
Sunday, and for the Greater Feasts. Each booklet contains the whole 
of the Ordinary and Proper of the Mass for that day in Latin and 
Italian, besides other matter of interest to liturgically-minded yet simple 
folk. Finally,—a pleasing touch—the design on the cover (which varies 
with each issue) is printed in the colours of the liturgical seasons. The 
cost of the fifty-two Sunday numbers is 7.50 1, and 0.20 L, seems the 
price of single issues. The plan has been successfully adopted in some 
parts of the States, and is well worth attempting nearer home. 

Mrs. Armel O’Connor in her pamphlet About Kindness to Animals 
(Mary's Meadow Press), has many fascinating stories to recount of 
the way of the Saints with the animal creation. She calls it “A Little 
Book for a happy Child,” but we foresee many mothers and teachers 
of happy children being numbered among her readers. 

We have only three C.T.S. publications to notice this month, but they 
are all of more than usual interest. Christ the King, by Father John 
O’Connor, deals with the idea of kingship as it has developed through 
the ages, and then shows that Christ alone fulfils the ideal. The fact 
that, whilst human rulers “take their glory from their realms, His 
realms have their glory from Him, and from within” is well brought 
out. The New Papal State, by Father Benedict Williamson is a gold- 
mine of inform ition about what is actually the oldest of European 
monarchies. He takes his readers over the new Vatican State, pointing 
out all the modern developments amid the ancient setting. A useful 
map is given. 

As devotion to the liturgy spreads amongst Catholics, the demand 
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will grow for The Order of Standing and Kneeling at Mass and Office 

C.T3S.). 

A practical little Catechisme sur le Devoir Electoral (Maison de la 
Bonne Presse: 1.00 fr.), by Cardinal Sevin, should bring home to many 
the often forgotten fact that the right to vote of which we hear so 
much, carries with it the duty to vote, and to vote wisely. 

From the same publishers comes Visites au Trés Saint Sacrement 
pour une Petite Fille, a small book suitable for child-members of the 
Apostleship of Prayer. The wording is so simple that it might be 
used with advantage in our English Convent-schools. 

Faut-il Avoir une Religion? is the arresting title of Father H. 
Mathieu's little treatise addressed to “those who seek or who doubt.” 
It is no longer the Catholic Church which engages the sole attention of 
the “Gates of Hell”; the attack is directed against the very idea of 
religion. Hence the author starts by showing how reasonable religion 
is and how futile are the objections against it, before passing on to 
establish the truth of Christianity and the unique claims of the Catholic 
Church in spite of the divisions of Christendom. 

Two valuable booklets come from the pen of the Bishop of Strasburg, 
Mgr. Ruch—La Doctrine Sociale de l’Evangile and La Doctrine Sociale 
de l’Eglise (La Bonne Presse: 2.00 fr., and 4.00 fr., respectively). In 
the first, the Bishop shows that from the Gospel teaching of human 
responsibility, the worth of the soul, the restraint of covetousness, the 
duty of charity and so forth, flow all the remedies for our social ills. 
The Second is a full and lucid commentary on Rerum Novarum and 
other Pontifical teachings which apply in detail the principles of the 
Gospel. ; 

Canon H. Chaumont’s Visites au Trés Saint Sacrement (La Bonne 
Presse: 1.00 fr.), very helpful devotions and practices, are intended 
primarily for young girls and are arranged to cover a whole month. 

A recent newspaper controversy in Ireland last December, concern- 
ing Protestant claims to belong to the Church which Christ founded, 
had this amongst other advantages that it drew from Cardinal MacRory 
a clear and vigorous statement of the Scriptural grounds for Catholic 
teaching about the Church. In Christ’s Church according to Holy 
Scripture (C.T.S. of I.: 2d.), the Cardinal, an old Professor of Scripture, 
shows by Our Lord’s words and acts in the Gospel what He intended 
His Church to be, and how exactly the Catholic and Roman Church 
fulfils His forecast. 

It was fitting that the Foreign Missionary College at Mill Hill, the 
foundation of which is amongst the greatest works for the Church 
accomplished by Herbert Cardinal Vaughan, should commemorate the 
centenary of its founder’s birth, and this it has done most effectively 
by the publication of a special number of The Millhillian (The Secretary: 
Is.2d. post free), produced entirely by the Students, devoted mainly 
to the great Cardinal’s missionary activities and enriched by many 
excellent photographs of its subject, and the places and persons con- 
nected with him. Within the limits, no better account of this eminent 
Prince of the Church could be presented. 

A special “Congress” edition, tastefully bound, of Abbot Cabrol’s 
well-known liturgical and explanatory Mass-book—My Missal (Herder: 
1s. 6d.), can be cordially recommended. 
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